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THE CUBAN STRUGGLE, 
By Netson SIzer. 


THE renewed effort of this people 
struggling to free themselves from in- 
tolerable oppression has kept the public 
mind on the alert with alternations of 
expectation and depression, hope and 
fear, for many months past. If the law 
of nations were not a restraint on the 
sympathies of the people, doubtless that 
tangled knot of difficulty would have 
been severed promptly, long ago. The 
divine right of kings to rule or ruin 
as they will, is being more and more 
questioned by the wider and clearer 
light of human progress, and the world 
is more than ever convinced that gov- 
ernment should be made up of justice 
first and autonomic freedom when pos- 
sible. An island in the sea can be con- 
quered and crippled and made the 
sponge for superior power to squeeze, 
and the industry, the lives and liberty of 
an oppressed people may be made the 
plaything of tyranny, and the spirit of 
advanced liberality and humanity 
among nations is compelled to stand in 
silence and witness the struggle with- 
out calling a halt. 

We present the portrait of Gen. Wey- 
ler, the master of the situation in Cuba. 
His face and head indicate talent, dig- 
nity, steadfastness, and intellectual re- 
seurce. The crown of the head reminds 
one of the portrait of Philip II. of 
Spain, and the physiognomy of the two 
men have some striking similarities. 
That long, strong nose with its lofty 
bridge indicates the love of power and 


the ready willingness to exercise it. 
The length of head from the chin to 
the crown is great, showing unswerv- 
ing earnestness and decision. The se- 
vere expression of the eye corresponds 


GEN. WEYLER. 


to the strong face, and the determina- 
tion of the character. The public has 
been allowed to believe that the cap- 
tain-general is a merciless butcher. His 
head is broad at the base, but the ele- 
vation at the crown, and the fulness of 
the head at Cautiousness, show traits 
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which, if charged with a difficult duty 
involving severity, would make him 
able to go forward with relentless per- 
sistency. Large Cautiousness makes a 
warrior cruel. He is afraid to give his 
opponent a fair chance, and when he 
gets him into close quarters he desires 
tocrush him. Weyler’s large Approba- 
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him. He looks upon everything that 
opposes him as his enemy, and that jus- 
tice is but another name for cruelty. 
Such a head would believe in the divine 
right of kings, and in the “ divine 
right ” of tyranny. Once convinced by 
its owner that such a tall head as his is 
in the line of duty, everything must 





MAXIMO GOMEZ. 


tiveness is fostered by the fact that he 
has been considered the only one that 
had the power and the nerve to crush 
the rebellion, and his Conscientiousness 
gives him a desire to obey the command 
of the sovereign to carry out the pur- 
poses and accomplish the results ex- 
pected of him. His predecessor mani- 
fested more leniency, more justice, 
more humanity in the war. It is sup- 
posed that Weyler was selected for his 
unrelenting determination, and when 
a man has the spirit of tyranny, con- 
science and caution will tend to harden 


submit. 


And in war, and under auto- 
cratic government, conscience is the 
mother of cruelty. When a ruler and 
his agent, the general, in war are en- 
gaged in crushing what they regard as 
an unrighteous rebellion, fire and sword, 
no quarter, no regard for age and sex, 
will be called into requisition. Where- 
as, humane government, in humane 
hands, will be conducted according to 
principles of civilized warfare and all 
will be treated justly and generously. 
Consequently, when a man who ven- 
erates government as Weyler does, and 
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has in himself the spirit that would 
crush without mercy all opposition to 
government, is engaged in suppressing 
rebellion, he makes a history that reeks 
with carnage and cruelty that will be 
memorably detestable for ages. 
General Weyler has an enthusiastic 
imagination, a spirit of fanaticism com- 
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proud and ambitious; third, he has de- 
termination and force, and intellect 
enough to devise the ways and means 
to carry out his purposes, and his large 
Cautiousness gives him the tendency 
to hesitate for fear his campaign will 
miscarry, and makes him crush his op- 
ponent when he gets him where he can. 


JOSE ANTONIO MACEO. 


bined with love of power and relentless 
domination, and his Approbativeness 
nerves him to effort lest he also should 
fail. The eyes of his country are on 
him as the man who alone is able to 
subdue the rebellion, and the sense of 
fame is therefore incorporated with his 
sanguinary efforts. If these faculties 
could be toned down, as we lower the 
tone of notes in musical instruments, 
it would mitigate his cruelty, and his 
ambition could triumph and not vio- 
late humane public sentiment. 

First, he has talent; second, he is 


THE CuBAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


We have a portrait of Maximo Gomez 
and also of Jose Antonio Maceo. We 
regret that the heads are somewhat ob- 
scured by hats, but in regard to Gomez 
we may say he looks like a nervous, wiry 
man, full of intensity, individuality, 
and the power to concentrate his 
thought effectively and make his mark. 
This he would do in any field of en- 
deavor. His temperament and physiog- 
nomy remind one of our gallant Gen- 
eral Custer. He has large perceptive 
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organs. He carries all he knows in solu- 
tion. It is ready to pour out, or is like 
a handful of small change, available. 
His head appears to be broad above the 
ears, indicating force, energy, and cour- 


age. The face does not indicate the 
tyrant. His nose is delicate, indicating 


intelligence, and the framework of his 
face is not hard or aggressive. Tact, 
talent, activity, intensity, thoroughness, 
and courage are indicated in his face 
and in so much of the head as we can 
see. We have seen his portrait without 
a hat, which showed he had large Firm- 
ness, and a fair development of Con- 
scientiousness. 

Maceo has a composite organization 
and temperament, made up of several 
nationalities. His upper cheek bones 
indicate vital power. His nose looks 
brave, resolute, aggressive, and his chin 
indicates not only mental determina- 
tion, but physical endurance and pow- 
er. We judge by the form of the head 
as shown here that he is broad above 
the ears, and that he would show cour- 
age, severity, policy, ingenuity, capac- 
ity to avail himself of resources to ad- 
vantage, and that he would be a hard 
man to meet and master as a single in- 
dividual in a hand to hand struggle, 
man against man. Few men of his 
weight would be his master. He is a 
constitutional fighter, and, like Gen- 
eral Taylor in the Mexican war, he 
would not know when he was beaten. 

Maceo has Causality and Comparison 
large, as appears under the line of the 
hat. He can think and plan and make 
his efforts tell. With military oppor- 
tunities, with available resources, fight- 
ing for a government or in defense of a 
government where he had the govern- 
ment to aid him, he might make a great 
general. Maceo is hardy, tough, vigor- 
ous, and enduring. Gomez is elastic, 
alert, brilliant, and mechanical. 

To our readers, as to the world gen- 
erally, some account of the early life 
of these Cuban leaders is interesting. 
The commander-in-chief, Maximo Go- 
mez, is a veteran, having had many 
years’ military experience. In the ten 
years’ war for Cuban freedom he was a 
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prominent figure, and may be said to 
have learned much with regard to con- 
ducting campaigns on, the island. Ac- 
cording to later accounts, he was born 
in 1856, although one reporter has 
stated that he was seventy-two years old. 
Our portrait certainly shows him to be 
not far from three score and ten, at 
least that would be an off-hand im- 
pression, instead of being but sixty, if 
we accept the date given. Gomez was 
born in Santo Domingo, and while but 
a young man went with a military body 
to Santiago de Cuba, and at the out- 
break of the revolution in Yara he en- 
listed in the Cuban army as a private 
in the command of Jose Joaquin Palm- 
er. His services were soon shown to be 
of high value, and rapid promotion fol- 
lowed. He became a captain. On the 
death of Agramonte he succeeded to 
that general’s command, and was prom- 
inent in the negotiations that led to the 
treaty of Zanjon in1878. Later hewent 
to Central America, where the president 
of Honduras received himcordially. He 
was on intimate terms with Maceo, and 
in his associations with him had vari- 
ous expeditions in view for the purpose 
of bringing about war in Cuba after the 
treaty mentioned, but the effort for sev- 
eral years was unavailing in that ditec- 
tion. The revolutionary impulse had 
been almost neutralized. However, the 
ground swell, which seems never to have 
been quiet, gathered strength slowly, 
and when it had assumed sufficient con- 
trol in popular sentiment to warrant 
special effort, we find this veteran of 
slight figure, but of dauntless valor, at 
hand to urge the issue, and ready to 
take the sword of leadership. 

He has certainly shown remarkable 
generalship, and if we are to believe the 
reports that come to us from day to day, 
he is more than a match for the leaders 
that Spain has sent to the Antilles to 
maintain her authority and crush out 
the revolution. 

Jose Antonio Maceo, whose name we 
hear almost as often as that of Gomez, 
is a much vounger man. He is a native 
of Santiago de Cuba, and, as evinced by 
the portrait, he is of mixed origin, the 
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negro element being marked. His par- 
ents, in fact, are described as pardos 
(brown people, a variation of the term 
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deed, rather hot-headed in aggressive- 
ness, if the scars of twenty-one wounds 
that he received in battle-fields in the 




















GROUP OF CUBAN PATRIOTS. 


mulatto). They seem, however, to have 
a respectable place in the estimate of 
the community where they live. Ma- 
ceo, as a soldier, may be compared with 
a celebrated warrior in the medieval 
history of England, Lord Percy; for, 
like him, he is of “ardent valor;” in- 


war of 1868-78 be any proof. He de- 
clined to accept the treaty of Zanjon. 
Gen. Campos refers to him in a letter as 
being “ paramount ” among the rebels, 
as possessing great bravery, and “ who 
beneath his rude exterior hides a nat- 
ural ” talent. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Joun W. Suxvtt. 


AMONG certain classes there has been 

a comparatively rapid promulgation of 
phrenological truth. In the United 
States, or at least in that part east of the 
~ Mississippi, there is scarcely a country 
village, scarcely even a middle-aged 
man, that has not heard something of 
the science of reading character from 
the form of the head. And it is not only 
the results of examinations which are 
remembered, but the methods as well 


and sometimes the location, though not 
always very exact, of some of the organs, 
with a tolerably fair appreciation of 
their functions. Frequently an old 
book, bearing a date of forty or fifty 
years ago, tells the same tale and helps 
to keep such memories fresh. And now 
that a younger generation of lecturers, 
having sat at the feet of the old Gama- 
liels of the science, are carrying their 
evangel far and wide and planting 
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books, magazines, charts, ete., by the 
hundred thousand over the whole coun- 
try, it is not uncommon to find a half 
dozen enthusiastic young men in a sin- 
gle village who possess a good degree of 
theoretical knowledge and _ practical 
ability as character readers. And, when 
this occurs, it is never very long until 
almost everybody has a very fair view 
of phrenology and its most important 
teachings. 

Alongside of this rapid spread of 
phrenological principles among the peo- 
ple, there has grown up very slowly and 
conservatively the accepted psychology 
(if we may so term a science whose sup- 
porters, in point of actual numbers, are 
far in the minority)—the mind-philos- 
ophy in which the learned metaphysi- 
cians take delight. The promulgation 
of these views is done through the regu- 
larly established conventional institu- 
tions of learning whose professors bear 
the honorable titles of A.M., Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.D., 8.T.D., D.C.L., and other 
like credentials from the great centres of 
education, Harvard, Yale, N. Y. Univ., 
Amherst, Brown, Princeton and Colum- 
bia, all of which makes their teachings 
more imposing than the enunciations 
of the traveling phrenologist, however 
cogent his argument and however indis- 
putable his facts. 

Now the point of meeting between 
these two systems is twofold, in church 
and in college. The regularly ordained 
minister is nearly always an educated 
man, drilled and prepared for his work 
in a theological seminary. He there 
learns the psychology of the moral na- 
ture of man, dogmatically it may be, 
but according to the accepted collegiate 
view, modified in a few particulars by 
the prevailing dogmatics of the peculiar 
creed to which the institution conforms. 
He must also learn, incidentally, if not 
intentionally, something of the whole 
nature of man. This part comes pure 
and uncolored from the great well- 
heads of metaphysics located in the 
great central colleges. Now, when the 
graduate of such an institution delivers 
his Sunday sermon, he will sometimes 
recur to the nature of man philosophi- 
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cally. He will teach you what you are, 
and what powers you possess. But you 
have heard of phrenology and believe 
it partially, though you may never have 
studied it from books. You know 
phrenology and phrenological terms, 
and you have a somewhat clear and satis- 
factory explanation of what you know of 
human nature and human life. Then 
when you hear school psychology and 
its terminology taught from the pulpit, 
how will you make anything coherent 
out of it? If the two appear contradic- 
tory, you must show to yourself that 
they are essentially in harmony, or you 
must reject the false system, or, failing 
in this, you must dismiss both without 
consideration, virtually saying to your- 
self: “ The controversies of the schools 
will do very well for men who have lei- 
sure time and an excess of brain; as for 
me, I know enough of human nature to 
serve my purposes in all the exigencies 
of life anyhow ”—a good way to keep 
the mind quiescent, but, we may say, no 
sure road to knowledge. 

Young men in increasing numbers 
are preparing to meet their duty as citi- 
zens and co-workers with their fellows 
for the highest good of mankind, 
through collegiate education. They 
are put in charge of professors who ap- 
pear to know all that may be known; 
men of ability and worthy of confidence 
in every respect. Here they meet with 
learned discussions of the anatomy of 
the brain and physiology of the whole 
nervous structure, but the mind, though 
acknowledged to act through the brain, 
is practically left out. They hear, at 
least if they complete their course, pro- 
found discussions of metaphysics, and 
become hopelessly bewildered. What 
is far better, however, they acquire a 
complete view of the various powers 
and aptitudes of mind as tabulated by 
these Aaronic priests of education. 
Now, what will you do if you have im- 
bibed the teachings of phrenology, and 
then find that these professors abstract 
the mind from the brain and treat of 
each in absolute apartness, after en- 
tirely new methods and with a widely 
different classification of results? Or, 
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if you have graduated from one of these 
seats of learning, and are then brought 
face to face with phrenology and its 
methods and classification, which seem 
novel and irregular to you, what will 
you do? This much is plain: You 
must harmonize both satisfactorily, or 
reject one, or take a Remus spring over 
both and remain in utter confusion in 
regard to mind and its vast range of 
phenomena. 

Let us now try to point out the essen- 
tial harmony of the facts of each sys- 
tem and show the methods which have 
been used in each, with their points of 
coincidence or difference, and remark 
any defect or excellence in either. The 
methods of observation in both should 
be understood first, for here the most 
striking difference occurs. The differ- 
ence is radical and extreme. 

The chief source of the accepted col- 
legiate system is Consciousness. In fact, 
considering the age in which mental 
philosophy originated, no other source 
existed. It came very naturally. Men 
thought and felt long before they knew 
anything of the brain. Consciousness 
never reveals anything of the influence 
of organization, though it is the most 
impressive and persistent source of 
knowledge. The earliest individual of 
the human race must have known at 
least hunger and thirst, power, selfhood, 
intelligence. He felt them, though he 
knew nothing of their source. The 
lower savage races, in addition to the 
above qualities, must have known the 
social instincts, respect for authority 
and power, fear, cunning, the mine and 
thine instinct, and wonder and worship. 
But these views are philosophic rather 
than historic. We turn to facts of his- 
tory. Egypt’s records are full of char- 
acterizations of men and kings and gods, 
which show a general and full knowl- 
edge of human nature. The Hebrew 
scriptures, the Persian Zend-Avesta, the 
Indian Vedas, the Confucian and Bud- 
dhist religio-philosophy, the Greek and 
Latin literatures, including poetry, elo- 
quence, philosophy, history, from the 
Iliad of Homer down to the close of the 
Augustan age and beyond, emphasize 
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the fact that consciousness, working on 
the simple assumption that all men are 
alike in essentials, forees upon man a 
knowledge of himself and others. And 
all this while the mind had no known 
local habitation in the body. There 
was no possibility of observing mind in 
relation to any part of the organization. 
Consciousness alone remained as the 
source of mind philosophy. 

The Jews, however, noting the ef- 
fects of certain emotions on the abdom- 
inal viscera, had supposed them to be 
located in the reins. The Greeks re- 
ferred them to the abdominal region, 
for we find such expressions as “ bowels 
of mercy,” “bowels of compassion,” 
“my bowels yearned for him.” And 
most moderns have located the affec- 
tions in the heart. Pythagoras, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Galen, Haller, and some 
other physiologists, at far distant 
epochs, had located the sentient soul or 
intellectual faculties in the brain, and 
a few had even made fanciful divisions 
of the cerebrum, consigning to each 
a special class of functions, as common 
sense, memory, judgment, and imag- 
ination. But there was nothing certain 
or positive or demonstrative about this; 
for Van Helmont, a later physiologist 
than any of the above except Haller, 
located the soul in the stomach, alleg- 
ing as his reason that “ it cannot reside 
in the brain for there is no blood there; 
it does reside in the stomach, because, 
when we hear bad news, we lose our ap- 
petites.” Even later, when anatomists 
and physiologists had universally ac- 
quiesced in the view that mind is ex- 
pressed through brain, no effort was 
made to localize special faculties. The 
cerebral mass was simply sliced up and 
its structures named without any regard 
to mental function. 

Up to the time of Dr. Gall there was 
no other source of mental philosophy 
than the observer’s own consciousness, 
and the testimony of others. from their 
consciousness—a class of evidence not 
always fully credited; yet, Descartes, 
Hobbes, Hume, Cumberland, Paley, 
Bentham, Locke, Stewart, Reid, Brown, 
and Adam Smith, a galaxy of great and 
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learned metaphysicians and moralists, 
had flourished before the promulgation 
of Gall’s discoveries. When these men 
attempted to construct a science or phil- 
osophy of mind, they could have begun 
with certain notions of the nature of 
the human faculties, which were the 
common property of the race from the 
earliest times. The consciousness of 
the world at large had been accumulat- 
ing a vast body of facts, but they were 
unclassified and confused. To reduce 
such chaotic materials to an orderly, in- 
telligible system, it was necessary to an- 
alyze them, reduce them to their ele- 
ments, and then classify them. The 
only means of analyzing such facts, left 
to them, was to observe the processes 
of their own minds. They were thrown 
back once more on their own conscious- 
ness. They could not trust to the tes- 
timony of others, especially common 
minds, for mental processes were so 
elusive, so intricate, that it required 
their own highest efforts to be sure of 
truth. Here, then, is the source and 
method of the first mental philosophies. 

They found first that there are cer- 
tain processes of mind always accom- 
panied with ideas. These were classi- 
fied together as processes of Intellect. 
There were other activities which gave 
an inclination or propension to certain 
acts, unaccompanied with ideas; such 
as the ordinary appetites and passions, 
the affections and aspirations. These 
were classified as the Sensibilities or 
feelings. They furnished motives to 
conduct, but never acquired knowledge, 
or determined a course of action. The 
mind had but one other discoverable 
power. Among the many and opposite 
inclinations or motives to conduct there 
seemed to be an executive, determining 
power which could choose a course of 
action, and, with firm grip, compel the 
mind to follow that course. This pow- 
er was called the Will. 

In analyzing the Intellect they found, 
first, the five senses which were im- 
pressed by external objects; but back 
of these five senses there was a power 
of forming ideas which related to these 
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external objects. The sun, a tree, a 
house, made an impression on the sen- 
sory nerves and their -general centre, 
but there was also a power of forming 
an idea of those objects, which might 
be recalled afterward in their absence, 
and which was, therefore, not identical 
with the mere impression on the nerves. 
As this was found to be the only chan- 
nel through which a knowledge of the 
external world could come, it was called 
the Presentative power, or Perceptive 
faculty. But these ideas could be re- 
called in the absence of the objects 
which first produced them. There was 
evidently a power of reminiscence. 
Ideas were frequently resuscitated years 
after their first foundation, and this 
power seemed to apply not only to sim- 
ple ideas, but to complex as well. Any 
intellectual process could be recalled. 
This faculty was called memory, or the 
Representative power. Ideas are dif- 
ferent. There is an illimitable range 
of shapes, and magnitudes, and places, 
and numbers, and colors. There are 
simple existences, or things, and there 
are actions. There are principles, 
causes, effects. We see their inter-re- 
lations, the likenesses and differences 
among them, and compare and judge 


them. This faculty was called Judg- 
ment. There was further a power of 


combining ideas into complex concep- 
tions. Memory resuscitated simple ideas 
or images. This was its primary func- 
tion. It also resuscitated complex ideas, 
when they had been first perceived in 
complexity. It recalled complex con- 


‘ceptions, when they had formerly been 


conceived in complexity. The distinct 
office of memory was to recall the im- 
ages or ideas, formerly perceived, in 
their entirety, and with every lineament 
or feature faithful to the first percep- 
tion. But there was evidently a power 
of combining into new and even fan- 
tastic forms, these simple images or con- 
ceptions. Poetic creations, romances, 
mechanical . inventions, demonstrated 
the existence of a power of combining 
old elements into new and previously 
unknown forms. 


To be continued. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


In looking around upon people with 
whom we meet, we note a wide differ- 
ence in their success in life. One, with 
a calm, clear outlook, seems fitted to 
meet every exigency, to overcome every 
difficulty, as, in a forceful manner, he 
moves steadily onward. 

He may have trouble; but he meets 
it with composure. His way may seem- 
ingly be hedged up with insurmountable 
obstacles; but just as you are expecting 
to see him falter or grow dismayed, the 
difficulties part or vanish altogether, as, 
with a strong, self-reliant tread, he 
moves steadily forward. Why is it 
thus? It is because the man not only 
has confidence in his own abilities, but 
also a strong faith in an overruling 
Power, that always requites an honest 
endeavor and persistency of purpose. 

One way—and we think the most 
sure way—to obtain this strong, self- 
reliant character is to understand fully 
your capabilities. If you do not under- 
stand yourself—and it is not often one 
really does—go to some one who can 
tell you what you are the best adapted 


for the doing. Would you not think it 
strange for one to begin a journey to 
some distant country who did not even 
know where that country is situated? 
Is it not nearly as strange for a person 
to start out on the journey of life— 
amid all of its attendant struggles and 
competitions—without knowing what 
he will encounter and how he will meet 
obstacles? Without this knowledge, 
one is often like a rudderless ship, drift- 
ing at the mercy of the wind and tide. 
Such a one may make a failure, and so 
miss all of the grand possibilities of life. 

There are plenty of wrecks to be seen 
stranded on every coast and shore. No 
town or hamlet is so small that one or 
more of those inefficient ones can not 
be found within it. An all-wise Creator 
made them—fashioned them with his 
skilful hand, capable for the doing of a 
portion of the world’s great work, and 
most, if not all, of the trouble that led to 
failure grew out of their not knowing 
what their work should be. So we once 
more say: Know thyself. 

S. Rosavie SI. 


—_—_——— 


THE FOREHEAD, HOW TO BE STUDIED. 


A PHYSIOGNOMIST in considering a 
face takes account of the forehead, or 
that part above the eyes in the frontal 
presentation. If he be faithful to his 
principles, he will predicate his reading 
of the features mainly as exhibited by 
the face in full outline. But to one who 
is accustomed to view this subject of 
physiognomy from all sides, just as the 
scientific physician views his patients 
from all sides in order to obtain a proper 
diagnosis, he must take into account 
the side presentations. Heads when 
viewed in front may exhibit a type of 
organization strikingly different from 
that presented by a side or lateral atti- 
tude. We know from casual observa- 
tion, that an impression derived from 
the view of the face presented to us in 
a certain attitude may contrast so se- 
verely with an impression obtained 


from another point of view that we are 
mentally shocked or disappointed. 

Not long since, when in company, it 
occurred to us to note a very pleasing 
face in profile, and our attention for the 
time was fixed upon it. Suddenly the 
lady, for it was a lady, turned in her 
chair, and brought her face into almost 
full-front view. The change of charac- 
teristics in the relation of feature, in 
the expression of the eye and the mouth, 
was so different as to occasion a tempo- 
rary sense of pain. The profile of the 
head, forehead, nose, mouth, and so on, 
was symmetrical and harmonious. The 
projection forward of the anterior brain 
indicated more than average intellect- 
ual strength and power. But the head 
and the face from the other point of 
view, exhibiting the full face, was 
somewhat narrow, the eyes small, the 
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mouth wide, the chin pointed, with an 
abrupt fulness of the jaws near their 
articulation with the head. Now an 
amateur physiognomist, we are very 
well assured, in interpreting character 
from that head would not have read a 
very favorable account of the lady, for 
the reason that he would not have seen 
in the irregularities, in the great want of 
harmony, evidences of a good order of 
mentality and disposition. But the 
phreno-physiognomist, taking the two 
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marked breadth of the upper range of 
perceptive and reasoning. The econ- 
omics of thought in the second illus- 
tration are markedly different. The 
one is your man of affairs, alive to con- 
ditions that are material and worldly,— 
objective. The other is your man of 
ideas of intuitional impression, of in- 
ference,—subjective. The one looks 
for, believes in, trusts the real, solid, 
substantial; what he can see, feel, and 
manipulate he accepts. The other be- 
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views in combination, a study of the 
profile and the front, would have data 
enabling him to be just in his concep- 
tion of the mentality. 

Sometimes we are in doubt as to 
which is the more important to study— 
a head, from the side or from the front. 
Now it is quite possible that two heads 
developed much like the two side views 
given herewith would look very similar 
in front. They might have a similar 
breadth, a similar height to firmness, a 
good deal of likeness of outline and 
lower face. But on comparison of side 
views the contrast would be that of op- 
posites, the one having very marked 
projection of the lower perceptive range 
of faculties, and the other having as 
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lieves more earnestly in ideas. It is the 
a priori that impresses him the stronger. 
Argument is more effective than illus- 
tration. He realizes the unconditioned; 
the other man will hold only to the con- 
ditioned. One will reason from facts, 
the other will reason from assumption, 
and believe in the conclusions that are 
obtained via the syllogism; they can be 
certain to hin?- 

The greater mass of brain lies in the 
forehead of number 2, and as its pre- 
ponderance occupies the superior part 
of the skull, the influences of idea and 
sentiment and sympathy are necessarily 
very marked in his life and thought. 
There should be little question regard- 
ing the difference in moral character 
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of these two. Even the expression of 
the eye, as drawn by the artist, reflects 
the inherent difference. One is very 
sympathetic, humane. He has a strong- 
er fellow-feeling. He would be inclined 
to co-operate with others on lines altru- 
istic; while No. 1 would be looking out 
for number one. After his wants have 
been obtained, if there were anything 
left, and there were time and direct oc- 
casion, he might give some attention to 
the claims of fellow humanity. 





FIG. 


No. 1 exceeds No. 2 much ix posterior 
development. The co-ordinates, to use 
a mathematical term, have a striking 
relation to his (No. 1’s) expression. 
There is strength and power and posi- 
tiveness and self-reliance in his organi- 
zation, while No. 2 would indicate com- 
paratively a child’s tenderness and mal- 
leability in seeking those things that be- 
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long to him, by no means showing a 
spirit of contention where his interests 
were even disregarded. No. 1 repre- 
sents your man of affairs, of executive 
energy, of courage and independence. 
No. 2, on the other hand, represents 
your man whose tendency is to move in 
a quiet circle, adopt a routine of life 
which has nothing aggressive in it. He 
would be satisfied with kind treatment 
and be willing to do for others and even 
suffer loss rather than others should be 
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injured or defrauded. No. 2 is of that 
type that the world calls weak, yet in 
lines of education, culture, refinement, 
he would be vastly superior to No. 1. 
The latter, however, out in the world, 
exposed to its strife and battle, would 
make his way and perhaps without com- 
plaint, being willing to take his chances 
for reaching the summit of his hopes. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE AND WORK. 


By Emma Watker-Herr. 


ACCORDING to my creed, a woman’s 
place in life is wherever circumstances 
beyond her control have placed her. 

If she is in a position where she is de- 
prived of the comforts and appreciation 
necessary to her happiness, and she 
longs ardently enough to better her 
condition, the way will be opened for 
her, and it will be wise and right for her 
to walk therein. 

We may whine and complain at fate 
all our lives without accomplishing any- 
thing, but the soul that looks steadily 
in the face of its desire, makes no com- 
plaint, recognizes no ill-fortune, but 
demands from life the thing it craves, 
that soul will obtain its wish as sure as 
the sun shines. ° 

* * * * * * * 

Men are given to making sarcastic 
remarks about the great horde of wom- 
en in public life, but if every man who 
takes upon himself the voluntary obli- 
gation of matrimony performed his 
whole duty as a husband and father, 
there would be fewer women before the 
public to-day. The result of my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that women 
who are sheltered by love, appreciation, 
and protection, do not long for the 
plaudits of the world. The rule is that 
women who pursue the hard path of a 
public career that deprives them of a 
quiet, domestic life, do so because cir- 
cumstances beyond their control have 
placed them there. 

I believe that woman’s work still 
obeys the law of Paradise—that here, as 
there, she is the helper of man, not his 
rival or antagonist. Eve was doubtless 
a better companion and a better help- 
meet to Adam than another Adam 
would have been. A profession with no 
women in it would be like Eden without 
Eve. A profession which should have 
lost all the natural differences between 
its masculine and feminine membership 
would be like Eden with two Adams 
and no Eve. To destroy all distinction 


between the spheres of man and woman 
is to rob her of her royal affection, the 
delicate respect and chivalric protec- 
tion which man has ever been ready to 
accord her as the queen of nature and 
the empress of society. 

Yet woman’s entire equality does not 
divest her of her womanhood, does not 
obliterate the distinction between the 
masculine and the feminine. The sanc- 
tion of inspiration is added to the 
discrimination which “nature itself 
teaches.” 

The woman is the glory of the man, 
and if he did not worship God, I believe 
he would choose her before every other 
idol. 

“ Either sex alone is half itself,” and 
the highest ideal of the “single, pure 
and perfect animal,” is the two-celled 
heart beating with one full stroke. 
Doubtless we all agree that the femi- 
nine element of humanity is the more 
refined, the more subtle. 

It is just that, which, left to itself, 
the most easily finds its own work, 
breathes forth its own influences. The 
land may be measured and bounded, 
and may need to be graded, but not the 
fluid air. Leave it unobstructed and it 
will find its place. Its invigorating ef- 
fects will report its presence. It will 
not be in man’s way to hinder his emo- 
tions; it will ever be with him to 
strengthen and enliven. 

So I am sure we need not be anxious 
to define or describe woman’s place or 
work. Recognizing her feminine na- 
ture, and neither enticing nor driving 
her away from its proper exercise, we 
may best leave it to find its own place 
and way. Yet aman once actually said 
to me: “Since the various avenues of 
business are becoming available to wom- 
en, they are positively getting to be 
masculine.” -Poor man! He had not 
yet learned that a masculine woman 
will be masculine anywhere, whether 
you find her rocking the cradle or mak- 
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ing stump speeches. Masculinity is in- 
nate. There is no condition of life that 
imposes it upon anybody. 

Some one has said that the working 
woman must win her way on merit 
rather than manners. Very well, my 
sisters, but just as soon as the cloak of 
womanliness is cast aside, do not be sur- 
prised if you receive the same treatment 
men deal out to one another. 

If you adopt masculine ways expect 
dealings to correspond. 

Men admire womanly women the 
world over, and in order to be enshrined 
in that corner of their hearts where 
mother, wife, and sisters are held sacred, 
the deportment must at all times be 
tinged with gentleness and sweetness, 
commingled with a dignity that is far 
more powerful than the assumption of 
a wilfully aggressive manner. 

I heard a sweet-faced little woman 
talking the other day about the advan- 
tage of sex in the working world. I 
could not refrain from saying, “ My 
dear, man’s advantage over woman is 
in his muscles, not in his brains. Man 
must do the hard physical work in the 
world.” This is the law of adaptation. 
And, since work is quite as much a mat- 
ter of body as brains, the mass of men 
will always be paid more than the mass 
of women. This is political economy! 

Let us not think that woman was 
put into the world to compete with man, 
but to complement him. Not to show 
that she can do what a man can do, but 
what a man cannot do. 

I cannot understand how any woman 
who has been accorded the greatest of 
all earthly blessings, a happy home, can 
desire any career that interferes with it. 
To be queen of a happy home, loved and 
appreciated by a kind husband and lit- 
tle children, with the privilege to live 
up to our ambition either in the world 
of letters, music, or art, with time for 
study and improvement, together with 
. congenial social intercourse, truly this 
is the grandest sphere possible for wom- 
an. For her very nature is love; her 
characteristics are sweetness and gentle- 
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ness; her charm, courtesy and kindness; 
her realm, the home, to beautify and 
adorn and make a garden where man’s 
choicest virtues grow. 

Wealth may give her garments of 
beauty; pleasure may lead her into 
paths of delight; the world may admire 
her, and fame crown her with glory, but 
the anchor of a happy home transcends 
itall. It is the only genuine happiness 
which earth affords. All else is mere 
imitation. Tempest-tossed and battle- 
worn, deceived and buffeted, the manly 
heart, too, loves the sacred refuge of 
home, and I believe if every normal 
heart of man were probed, its deepest, 
sweetest, and most cherished image 
would be home. 

No, I am sure that in no reform can 
woman do a work so beneficial to man- 
kind as increasing the number of happy 
homes in the land. Those of us who 
enjoy the comforts and blessings aris- 
ing from such homes, who know how 
they hallow and elevate the human 
character, how cheerless life would be 
without their endearments, and how 
aimless man’s ambition but for the im- 
pulse they give to his efforts, we would 
ever have woman to wear her holiest 
crown—that of wifehood and mother- 
hood. For wifehood and motherhood, 
with all their burdens and blessings, is 
her heaven-appointed destiny. Any 
woman should thank God for consider- 
ing her soul worthy such an environ- 
ment, and strive each day to show Him 
that His confidence in her is not mis- 
placed. 

But there are those deprived of a 
quiet domestic life. Those providen- 
tially disengaged from its sweet cares 
and sacred responsibilities, whom God 
has richly endowed with gifts that fit 
them for a place in the business world. 
And these are they who shall choose a 
profession. Let no such woman doubt 
that she is in her place, and doing her 
fitting work. Just in proportion as 
woman does her work in the sphere ap- 
pointed to her will she be happy, attrac- 
tive, useful—The Banner of Gold. 
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The great errand of Phrenology is to 
eultivate children in the right manner, 
to develop their faculties for future useful- 
ness; and woman is noted for her capacity 
as a teacher, and for her skill in leading 
the young mind to an appreciation of 
new truths. Therefore, an intelligent 
woman, who is capable of teaching 
school, by taking Phrenology as a pro- 
fession will be sought for in every part 
of the land to help mothers to find out 
how best to train and manage the pecu- 
liar characteristics of their children. 
There are some dignified and masterful 
men in the phrenological.field, who have 
commanding talents as lecturers, and 
who can take young men fifteen years of 
age and tell them what to do and how to 
win success in the struggles and ambi- 
tions of life, who would not be worth as 
much to talk to mothers in regard to 
the peculiarities of their sensitive or 
wayward and high-tempered little chil- 
dren as a woman who understood the 
subject well would be. Therefore, in 
just that field, working with and for the 
mothers and teaching mothers how to 
develop and regulate the faculties and 
the characteristics of their children, 
there is an earnest invitation for healthy, 
intelligent women to do good and secure 
ample remuneration. This work is eas- 
ier than teaching, because in it a person 
has control of his or her time, and the 
instruction is personal to the mothers 
who are most interested. 

Some of our graduates have adopted 
this line of effort—working mainly 
among families by appointment—and 
often many neighbors would flock to the 
house where the work was going on, and 
thus from morning till night there would 
he an unflagging interest on the part of 
parents and children. Besides, woman 
has a special sagacity in connection with 
the moulding, controlling, and leading of 
the minds and characters of the young. 
This work is easier for women than 
teaching school or to work as trained 
nurses; and if managed rightly it will 
give a far better remuneration. Some of 
our lady graduates have far surpassed 
the average men in winning the public 
ear, filling the public thought, and ac- 
complishing publie work. 

Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject and wish to become acquainted with 
the claims and scope of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, will be fur- 
nished reading matter on the subject by 
mail on application. 


*»> ——— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Every creed, party, or special centre 
of interest has its public sentiment. 
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Artists, physicians, religious teachers, 
seamen, soldiers, travellers, editors, and 
phrenologists have their own themes of 
thought, and when they meet they de- 


light in recounting their bright and 
memorable experiences. People speak 
to us of the wonderful facts of their 


early life, and especially of the time 
when they first heard of Phrenology, 
listened to lectures, and obtained an ap- 
plication of it to the revelation of their 
own characters. Occasionally one speaks 
of Phrenology as a topic once full of 
interest, but now little heard of. They 
have had new themes which have ab- 
sorbed their attention and engrossed 
their time, and some suppose that the 
subject has been laid on the shelf or that 
it has died out. One may rejoice in a 
visit to Niagara and for weeks can scarce- 
ly refrain from talking about it. Like a 
yacht race or a voyage at sea, it is a 
marked episode in their life. 

I cannot forget the first lecture I heard 
on phrenology and the first examination 
of my head by the stranger. I recall 
every word and remember how I thought, 
as the woman at the well expressed it, 
“ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet,” 
and “ Behold a Man that told me all that 
ever I did.” 

When a phrenologist is presented with 
a skull that has been buried for half a 
century and describes the strong and 
weak points of the character and talents, 
the friend will stare and stammer, 
“ How do you know all that ? You never 
knew the person who carried that skull 
during life, yet you talk the facts as if 
you had known him intimately as I did.” 

Professional phrenological examina- 
tions are generally made without the 
name or history of the persons under 
investigation. In a party of twenty peo- 
ple, gathered for the purpose of exami- 
nation, we have been told by a_ wise, 
matured lady: “I have known all these 
young persons from infancy; and, with- 
gut hearing a name or learning their 
history, you have not only described 
their peculiar dispositions, as all their 
friends know them, but have told them 
correctly which parent each resembled. 
I have known from childhood the parents 
of most of them, and I can see their 
traits in these, their children, as you 
point them out. You have examined 
four of my own children, and now I 
will sit, for the first time in my life, for 
a description of my character, and also 
see if you can tell which of those you 
have examined are my children.” This 
was easily done. 

FowLerR & WELLS Co.: Recently a trav- 
elung phrenologist, in examining a per- 
son, said he had “ample Combativeness 
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and Destructiveness, which would make 
him cool in danger, but that for an in- 
stant he would be excited, until the fac- 
ulty of Time, which was abnormally 
strong, had time to assert itself.” What 
do you think of such a case? I have 
read “ Heads and Faces,” and “ How to 
Study Strangers,” and other works, but 
do not understand how Time can so 
work with the faculties named. Yours 
truly, H. A. HARDEN. 

Quitman, Ga., April 8, 1896. 

Answer: The faculty of Time serves as 
a brake or regulator on human action. 
With Time small a man will begin to 
answer before his questioner has com- 
pleted his statement. The American In- 
dian has the dignified and courteous 
method, when meeting another tribe or 
nation in council, to listen to the propo- 
sitions patiently, then rising silently and 
leaving until the morrow, as if to take 
time for calm deliberation before making 
reply to the questions proposed. We 
should also take time to consider in mak- 
ing up a conclusion, and when unsettled, 
should wait to consider what response 
our honor or our opponent’s proposition 
properly requires, before our _ reply 
should be given. In legislation, bills are 
offered and referred to committees for 
calm deliberation. A man who was 
threatened said to his opponent, “Strike, 
but hear!” 

The very fact of the need of delibera- 
tion requires time and the faculty of 
Time, takes time, or ought to. 


—_—_———— QQ 


THE NOSE PROBLEM. 
[For engravings of noses see May JoURNAL.] 

A large number of guesses have been 
received, but in no case has there been a 
successful naming of the originals. Let 
our friends try again. From the analyses 
that some have attempted of the char- 
acter indicated by the noses, the two here- 
with given are submitted as examples of 
judgment somewhat in dissonance: 

An Indiana correspondent says: These 
noses present a striking contrast, and if 
the characters of their possessors were 
tangible things that we might behold, 
they doubtless would present as great a 
contrast as their noses do. 

The outward curve in the ridge of the 
first indicates courage and love of au- 
«thority and distinction. The forward 
projection and pointedness of the tip and 
the downward curve of the anterior por- 
tion of the septum denote great sagacity 
and a considerable degree of curiosity; 
also ability to discern the motives of other 
people. The comparative narrowness 
through the wings indicates moderate se- 
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eretiveness. But I do not think he has 
need of much secretiveness if he possesses 
the acumen and forethought which his 
nose indicates. 

The ridge of the second nose is con- 
eave. This signifies. approbativeness. 
The tip is short, round, and thick. It 
does not seem to possess the power of pen- 
etration, and I infer that its wearer’s intel- 
lect is lacking in the same respect. 

The width through the wings indicates 
cunning. The width above the wings, 
acquisitiveness. 

L. J. B. 

A California correspondent offers the 
following opinion, which shows how “ doc- 
tors” may differ on matters of physiog- 
nomy. Yet, probably neither correspond- 
ent claims to be an expert didgnostician 
in this line. 

From what I see of nose No. 1 I would 
say, that he is a bony man with large 
lungs, large faculties in the upper and 
lower forehead, and slightly nervous. He 
loves money better than contentment. He 
never forgets a man’s face. He is quick 
to see a good bargain and cautious enough 
to get the benefit of it. He would guess 
closely on the weight of animals. He is 
not a public speaker, nor a painter, nor a 
literary genius. He would make money 
easily in Wall street exchanges. If he 
ever jokes it is not funny for the one on 
whom the joke is played, for his wit cuts 
like a knife. He is not a “ soft-soaper.” 
He can plan his business well, his mind is 
not bothered by other people’s business. 
I don’t think he is much endowed with 
the spiritual faculties, and is not mirthful. 

I think that the frame of No. 2 is small 
in proportion to his flesh; he is about five 
feet four inches tall, of a bilious tempera- 
ment, not noisy but slow and cautious; it 
takes a good bait to get him to bite. His 
vital organs are small, but, not being ner- 
vous, they are seldom overtaxed. He 
knows no fashion; would not be a good 
artist or an orator. He is not a mechan- 
ical genius. Comparison and imitation 
are not well developed. He loves children 
and the fairer sex. He is not specially 
benevolent or mirthful; he would make 
a good railroad manager. He loves 
silence. A man would not be likely to 
find out his business by talking to him. 
He is a close observer, but does not appear 
to be alert and sharp. M. B. 

———-* 

The longer I live the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men— 
between the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant—is earnest- 
ness. invincible determination; a purpose 
once fixed, and then death or victory ! 
—Burton. 
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PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 








THE MACHINERY OF MENTALITY. 


Every mental faculty has _ its 
sphere of activity—its field of operation. 
Cautiousness presides in the field of 
danger. Causality in the realm of rea- 
son. Benevolence in that of want and 
suffering. Acquisitiveness is the secre- 
tary of the treasury, or the chairman of 
the committee on finance. Secretive- 
ness suspects tricks and unfairness. 
Constructiveness supervises manufact- 
ures. Ideality appreciates art, and 
Mirthfulness recognizes and enjoys the 
witty, the droll, and absurd. 


—__ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS. 


As Burke said of constitutions, “ Irish 
bulls ” are not made, they grow, and 
that only to perfection on their native 
soil; but it is diffieult to conjecture why 
the Irish people should be so prone to 
an innate and irresistible propensity to 
blunder. 

The Edgeworths, for example, en- 
deavor to explain it on the ground that 
since English is a foreign tongue, blun- 
ders in its use are to be expected. 
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Sydney Smith says that while wit dis- 
covers real relations of ideas that are not 
apparent, a “ bull ” admits apparent re- 
lations that are far from being real. An 
example of this occurred in the rebel- 
lion of 1798, when the rebels, who had 
conceived a high degree of indignation 
against certain great bankers, passed a 
resolution that they “should burn all 
their banknotes,” which they accord- 
ingly did, with great assiduity, entirely 
oblivious of the fact that, in burning the 
notes, they were destroying the debts of 
the bankers, and that for every bank- 
bill that went up in the flames, a corre- 
sponding value accrued to the bankers’ 
pocket. 

Another Irish gentleman, on hearing 
it remarked in company, what a pity it 
was that a certain great nobleman’s con- 
sort had had no children, remarked that 
he believed it was generally known that 
“it was hereditary, in some families, 
not to have any children ! ” 

Verbal blunders are not always 
“bulls,” though the two are often con- 
founded, even by the Edgeworths, who 
remark that the famous “ Paddy Blake’s 
echo ” “ is almost a perfect bull.” Pad- 
dy, you remember, said “ halloo ” to the 
echo, which responded, “Is that you, 
Paddy Blake ?” 

Now, as has been remarked, this 
blunder, which has long been admired, 
does not deserve to be called a “ bull,” 
but is, rather, a specimen of that wit, 
quickness of repartee, and good-hu- 
mored drollery for which the Irish are 
so famous; but it does not present to our 


‘mind that arrangement of thought and 


expression so absolutely essential to the 
construction of a genuine “ bull; ” for 
example, this description of a duel has 
often been read without the arrant 
“bull” therein contained being no- 
ticed: “The one party received a 
slight wound in the arm; the other fired 
in the air, and so the affair ended !” 
This is a choice specimen; for it carries 
with it that imperceptible confusion 
and misplacement of ideas which is of 
the vital essence of a genuine “ bull,” 
and it is not until you read it over, and 
reason it out, that you always see it. 
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Other examples are the following: 

Sir Richard Steele told a friend, “ If 
you ever come within a mile of my 
house, be sure to stop there all night !” 
The same man addressed a guest with: 
“ Make yourself at home! I am, and I 
wish you were !” 

The hangman, who as he received a 
gratuity from the condemned, doffed his 
hat and said “ Long life to your honor!” 
and the next moment dropped his vic- 
tim! The Irishman in the street, who, 
jeered at by boys at a third-story win- 
dow, said, “ If I had you here I would 
kick you downstairs ! ” 

The Earl of D., who had a large pile 
of debris from house repairs, directed 
his gardener to dig a hole and bury the 
rubbish. “ What’ll I do with the earth 
I take out of the hole?” said Pat. 
“Oh ! that’s easy,” said the lord; “ dig 
a pit large enough to hold all!” The 
same nobleman once said he valued the 
moon more than the sun, for “it shows 
at night, when we need it, but the sun 
shines in the daytime, when we don’t 
need it !” 

Another instance was when a bashful 
young man, who desired to make the ac- 
quaintance of a certain young lady, con- 
sulted a mutual friend, with the view 
of, in some way, attending a social func- 
tion where his inamorata was to be also 
invited as a guest: said he, “ There’s 
nothing in the world so embarrassing as 
to meet a girl by appointment! I’m 
sure, under the circumstances, I would 
not be myself—neither would she! Let 
us meet, without either of us being 
aware that the other is present ! ” 

A girl, secretly affianced, applied to 
a painter to sketch her lover’s portrait 
for her, and, as it was to be on view at 
her own home, desired it to be made un- 
like the original, so that none might 
suspect who it was ! 

An officer of the Enniskillen Dra- 
goons, while quartered at Dublin, un- 
“ fortunately lost, on his return to the 
barracks from a mercer’s, a bundle con- 
taining a valuable pair of silk stockings 
worth ten shillings. He told a friend 
that he had advertised them in the paper 
and had offered only the small reward of 
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eighteen pence for their safe return. 
“ 'That’s too small,” said his friend, “ for 
a valuable pair of silk hose. It’ll pay 
them better to keep them.” “ Whisht !” 
said the dragoon, “| say nothing of 
silk ! I’ve advertised them as worsted ! ” 

An Irish municipality offered a re- 
ward for the apprehension of an escaped 
convict, part of whose description was: 
“ Age not known, but looks older than 
he is!” 

Astatesman, in Parliament, announced 
that his new bill would be vastly profit- 
able to the country in that it would con- 
vert “its barren hills into fruitful val- 
leys.” , 

On one occasion, a ragged “gossoon ” 
was seen peeping warily through a 
hedge, with a rickety old musket in his 
hand. On inquiry, it appeared he was 
out to shoot a rabbit he had seen in the 
next field. His friend exclaimed, “ Why 
Pat ! how can you kill the game ? Sure 
your old gun hasn’t even a lock to it!” 
“ Howld aisy !” quickly returned Pad- 
dy; “ sure, dear, the rabbit doesn’t know 
that !” 

A well-known young cavalry officer, 
in the field on the Peninsula under 
Wellington, was found looking very 
melancholy one day, just after the ar- 
rival of the English mail. “No bad 
news from home, I hope, major,” said 
his commander. “No, colonel,” said 
he, “only I hear my mother has _re- 
married since I left Ireland; I hope, at 
all events, she won’t have a son older 
than me, for then. I should lose the 
estate !” 

An uneducated girl, who tried to 
make people believe she could read, was 
seen in church one day with her prayer- 
book held upsidedown. “Why, Bridget,” 
said her master, “ you cannot read that 
book upside down!” “Oh, yes, sir,” 
said she, “ I always hold it that way, for, 
you know, I’m left-handed ! ” 

The same girl had, as part of her duty, 
the carrying of a can of hot water to her 
master’s bedroom door, very early every 
morning. One morning it was there, 
but, alas! stone-cold! “ How’s this, 
Biddy ?” said her good-natured em- 
ployer. “Sure,” said she, “I brought 
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it last night, so as surely to be on 
time !” 

An Irish jury, in a suspected infanti- 
cide, brought in the verdict that it 
“ could not determine whether the child 
was alive, at the time of death, or not ! ” 

A servant came post-haste for the 
doctor at least ten miles on horseback 
with a note begging his instant presence, 
as Mrs. O’Brien was dangerously ill, but 
appended to the billet was this: “ P.S.— 
My wife having recovered, you need not 
come !” 

In old times Ireland had the worst of 
roads, and many now are yery bad; one 
day, a gentleman who lived where there 
was about half a mile of excellent road 
observed a man, equipped as a traveller, 
trotting his horse back and forth over 
the piece of good turnpike. His curi- 
osity overcame him and he inquired the 
reason. “Sure,” said the traveller, 
“these are the divel’s own roads here- 
about, but, as I’m bound for Dublin 
and this is a fine level place, I’m letting 
the poor baste have the advantage of 
3 

A “ fine old Irish gentleman ” was one 
evening relating a few of his old-time 
flirtations, with much gusto, to his 
grown-up daughter, while the good wife 
was taking her after-dinner nap before 
the fire. “Sure, father,” laughed the 
girl, “it’s well mamma is in the Land 
of Nod, so she cannot hear how 
gay you were.” “ Yes,” said the good 
old lady, who had been playing ’possum 
all the time, “ I’m glad I am asleep.” 

Another. gentleman, at his London 
club, was explaining why the Irish 
mile was twice orthrice the length of the 
English mile—because, said he, “ the 
—. are so bad that it’s only fair to give 
good measure.” 

Another man, having a letter sent 
him in the Erse, or Irish form of the 
Gaelic language, besought a friend to 
answer it because he didn’t want 
Jemmy to know he understood Irish. 
The same individual once said that 
the only proper way to look at the 
faults of a pretty woman was with your 
eyes shut, and on another occasion 
he rebuked one of his tenants for 
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whipping a donkey for keeping up an 
intolerable braying. “ Why,” said he, 
“why do you beat a poor dumb baste 
for making a noise ?” - The same man 
was, one morning, observed to be care- 
fully turning his stockings inside out, 
prior to drawing them on, because, said 
he, “ the other side has holes jn it.” 

Among these time-honored “ chest- 
nuts ” is the toast to the gallant Sixty- 
ninth at a New York banquet, on its re- 
turn after the war: “ Here’s to the gal- 
lant Sixty-ninth, aiqual to none.” The 
storm of shouts and laughter taught the 
speaker his mistake, so he tried it again; 
“ Here’s to the gallant Sixty-ninth, last 
in the field; the first to lave it.” 

Toward the end of the fierce battle, 
an Irish cavalryman was assisting to the 
rear an infantry soldier whose leg had 
been shattered by a bullet. He put him 
on his horse, fastened him on by a girth, 
and returned to camp, leading his steed 
by the bridle. 

He noticed much laughing as he went 
by, but sturdily plodded his way to the 
s" rzeon’s tent in the rear. “ Who’ve you 
gotien with you?” said the doctor, 
laughing. “ Sure it’s a poor divil hurted 
in the leg I’ve brought yez,” said Pat. 
“Why,” said the surgeon, “don’t you 
see his head is shot off?” Paddy 
looked back, and so it was; a vagrant 
cannon-shot had taken the poor man’s 
head off as they came along. Poor Pat 
now saw the joke, and looking with an 
air of injured feelings at the mutilated 
corpse, said: “ He desaved me, sir, sure 
the bloody liar towld me he was shot in 
the leg.” 

- Amongall theperpetrators of “bulls,” 
the celebrated Sir Boyle Roche stood 
facile princeps, but, as he was a man of 
education and culture, some have sup- 
posed his blunders were the eccentric 
freaks of a man desiring notoriety; but 
their genuine flavor would clearly indi- 
cate their spontaniety. His most fa- 
miliar saying is the celebrated metaphor 
of the rat: “ Sir,” said he, “I smell a 
rat! I see him floating in the air; but, 
mark me, sir, I shall yet nip him in the 
bud.” He spoke of himself as standing 
prostrate at the feet of the king, and 
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denounced a politician because he had 
turned his back upon himself. On an- 
other occasion he said: “ Single mis- 
fortunes never come alone, and the 
greatest of all possible misfortunes 
is sure to be followed by a much greater 
one.” He actually moved, in the 
House of Commons, that it should “ be 
rendered compulsory that every pint 
bottle should contain a quart.” He once 
remarked: “ Mr. Speaker, the profligacy 
of the times is such, that little children, 
who can neither walk nor talk, may be 
daily seen running about the streets 
cursing their Maker.” 

Hundreds of such examples may be 
found, but those already given display 
Sir Boyle’s fatal facility for blundering. 

We must not assume, however, that 
the perpetrating of “ bulls ” is peculiar 
to Hibernian blood; it is found, strange 
to say, in the literature of every age, and 
of all peoples. It is a very curious fact 
that in the famous ancient Greek col- 
lection of jests, called the “ Astela,” we 
find noted down by Hierocles, its com- 
piler, and that two thousand years ago, 
several of the blunders that pass cur- 
rent to-day for genuine Hibernicisms. 

Thus, among other tales less well 
known, we have some very familiar ones, 
e. g. concerning the man who sat be- 
fore a mirror with his eyes shut, to see 
how he looked when asleep; of the man 
who, crossing a river, entered the ferry 
boat on horseback, saying he preferred 
to ride across, as he was in a great hurry; 
of the man who, having narrowly es- 
caped drowning, declared he would 
never go near the water again until he 
had learned to swim; of that still better 
known individual who, hearing that 
ravens lived 200 years, bought one to 
see if it be true; of the one who, inspect- 
ing his cellar, found a jar of wine half 
empty and looked carefully all over the 
top to find the leak, and on being ad- 
vised to look at the bottom for the hole 
of leakage, replied: “ Blockhead! do 
you not see that the bottom is all right, 
and that the deficiency is at the top ?” 
Of the man who, meeting a friend, said: 
“ How is this ? I heard you were dead 
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a month ago;” to which the other re- 
sponded, “ But you see I am still alive.” 
After a moment’s thought the first re- 
torted: “I don’t know about that. 
You’re a notorious liar, and my in- 
formant is a trustworthy person.” 

It is curious how this queer failing 
often is associated with absence of mind 
and yet is found in our greatest scholars, 
like Sir Isaac Newton and Chief Justice 
Marshall, who have been guilty of the 
most ridiculous things. The former, sit- 
ting in deep thought before a freshly 
kindled grate, finally woke to sublunary 
things, and found his clothes almost 
scorching before the blazing fire. Hasti- 
ly ringing for his valet, he said, “ James, 
take away the grate, I am too warm.” 
James replied: “‘ Perhaps, Sir Isaac, it 
would be as well if you would back your 
chair.” “ That is so,” said he, “ I never 
thought of that.” Chief Justice Mar- 
shall was once riding circuit in a back- 
woods district, oblivious to all external 
things in reasoning out a decision then 
pending. His horse, sly fellow, well 
knew his master, and soon, jerking the 
reins out of the judge’s hands, left the 
road to browse upon some especially 
succulent herbage that just then met his 
eye, and slowly strayed here and there 
till a small sapling lodged between the 
wheel and the shaft and stopped all 
further progress Still the judge 
mused, and the horse browsed, until the 
cessation of the customary motion grad- 
ually recalled the judge to terrestrial 
things. He considered the sapling, and, 
as he was near the location for the next 
trial sittings, a man soon appeared on 
the road, an axe over his shoulder. 
When he came near, the justice asked 
him to be good enough to cut off the 
tree and let his chaise free. The back- 
woodsman looked with all his eyes and 
finally inquired why he did not back 
away from the sapling. As he confessed, 
the great Marshall had never thought 
of it. The countryman afterward said: 
“ He may be a good judge, but he is the 
biggest fool for common sense I ever 
met.” 

N. B. Sizer, M.D. 
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‘** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


GEMS OF THE HOME, 
By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 334. BeuLan MitcHett.—This _ it will be seen that there is some want 
girl has a large head for her age and for of development in the part of the cheek 
her delicate make-up. She is exqui- which indicates digestive power, where- 
sitely sensitive, and suffers from that as in the case of the brother there is ad- 
sensitiveness. If she can be built up equate and ample development there. 
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FIGs, 334, 335, BEULAH MITCHELL AND W. B. MITCHELL, JR. 


physically by appropriate food and ju- Milk may be taken as an example of 
dicious exercise and acquire more mus- good and harmonious food, which builds 
cular development and more of what up the body in every way. The exces- 
we call the Vital temperament, her sen- sive use of sugar, which is so common, 
sitiveness will then be supplemented by especially among children, is the great 
a background of constitutional vigor. misfortune of our age and of the dietary 
She is a little like a violin that has world. Sugar simply subserves the pro- 
strings too large for its structural duction of watmth. Then the super- 
strength; and a modification in diet is fine wheat flour is mainly heating mate- 
the natural way for the beginning of rial, whereas the gluten, or dark part of 
improvement. If her face is studied the wheat, which contains the material 
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for the upbuilding of bone, brain, and 
muscle, is largely sifted out just because 
it is not white. 

It will be well for this girl to sleep 
as much as she will, provided she has 
the right conditions for it. 

She has a bright intellect; it is in- 
stinctive, quick, and intuitive. She is 
remarkable for her tendency to infer 
what people would say if they talked. 
She knows by people’s looks what they 
want to say and how they feel. Her 
intellect is thoughtful, cogitative, and 
comprehensive. She has a large devel- 
opment of the organ of Imitation; and 
therefore she conforms naturally and 
readily and glides easily into the ways 
and the usages of others. She has the 
element of Agreeableness; and she can 
make what she feels and what she says 
very acceptable to other people, if she 
wishes to do so. She is strongly in- 
clined to contradict, to take exceptions 
to things, and to have her own view of 
subjects. 

She has a large development of Con- 
structiveness; and therefore she would 
be skilful in the manipulation of musi- 
‘al instruments, or in wielding the scis- 
sors in cutting, or in wielding the brush 
or the pencil in the way of art. She will 
be witty. She will be quick at repartee; 
and will take good care of her rights 
and her interests financially. She will 
rejoice in whatever is ornamental, ar- 
tistical, refined, and ideal. She has a 
good degree of Cautiousness; and also 
a large development of Approbative- 
ness. She has a full share of Conscien- 
tiousness; but she thinks as much of 
that which is fit, appropriate, and polite, 
and of what is fair, as she does of that 
which is the mere element of justice. 
She will incline to manifest politeness, 
urbanity, grace, and persuasiveness; and 
will often avoid uttering all that she 
knows about a subject even though, it 
may be true, because it seems to her to 


“be ungracious and impolite. 


Her Combativeness works through 
her Cautiousness and her Approbative- 
ness; it is more a tenacious spirit than 
it isa cruel spirit. It is more a tendency 
to argue, to discuss and to criticise and 


to set people right than it is a disposi- 
tion to annoy, to worry and vex them. 

Imitation gives her the power of con- 
formity and of adaptation. She learns 
as much from imitation as she does 
from meditation. With so nervous a 
temperament as hers, she will some- 
times be irritable, and also manifest it, 
because she is so sensitive. The inten- 
sity of this girl’s temperament and the 
fact of her large Continuity and a full 
share of the organ of Combativeness, 
will lead her to be more imperious and 
more persistent than she otherwise 
would be; and her mental intensity 
helps to emphasize the stability. 

By wise and judicious exercise every 
fibre of the muscular system becomes 
invigorated; it invites nutrition, pro- 
motes appetite and digestion, and all 
the physical functions are improved and 
invigorated by it. 


Fie. 335. Wa. B. MircHett, Jr.— 
This boy, at five and a quarter years of 
age, seems to be well balanced in body. 
His head, measuring as it does twenty 
and a quarter inches in circumference, 
is to-day as large as that of some men 
who are twenty-five years of age, with a 
family to support. The fulness of the 
cheek outward from the nose represents 
good breathing power, the fulness of the 
cheek outward from the mouth indi- 
cates good digestive power and integ- 
rity of the stomach; and he will have a 
good appetite “and a digestion that 
waits on appetite” and promotes growth 
and vigor. 

This boy appears to have a capital 
memory; and he is likely to be a good 
scholar, and a technical scholar, too. 
He will remember the historical facts, 
what happened and where it happened 
and when it happened. His Compari- 
son is proportionately larger than his 
Causality, and hence his mind is in- 
clined to recognize differentiation. He 
sees the resemblances, the differences, 
and the peculiarities in things as com- 
pared one with another. He will recog- 
nize the good, the better, and the best; 
the bad, the worse, and the worst; and 
that kind of knowledge lies at the basis 
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of commercial skill and talent. He will 
real A®sop’s fables and the parables in 
the New Testament with uncommon 
interest because there is something to 
be compared. He has, I fancy, a little 
more of Destructiveness than he has of 
Combativeness; and the consequence is 
that he will not be as rackety, as capri- 
cious, and as quarrelsome as he will be 
thorough and efficient when he is 
aroused. His rather large development 
of Cautiousness will give him the ten- 
dency to meditate and to consider. He 
will be literary; and he will be fond of 
story and of history. He will appreciate 
the consensus of truth revealed by fact 
and experiment which belong to a sub- 
ject. If he were to be educated and 








amiable and gracious. I think his 
mother must have been in pretty good 
health before his birth; and he has de- 
rived from her a harmonious condition 
of the nervous system, and also a good 
development of the Vital ’empera- 
ment 

If he were to become trained and 
cultured as a physician, he would make 
a good professor in a medical college; 
and he would also be a good talker in 
the families where he might be called 
to practice. His smoothness, his friend- 
ship, his affection, his prudence, and 
his tendency not to antagonize people 
would be to his advantage in that field 
of effort, and help him to secure suc- 


cess. 








FIGS, 336, 337, MARY T. AND JOSIE SCHOETTLE, OF SALEM, OREGON. 


trained as a physician he would be a 
learned man in that field. He is com- 
panionable, and inclined to be co-oper- 
ative and friendly. He has a good de- 
gree of Firmness; but it does not get 
the bits in its teeth and become a special 
master of the circumstances. This boy 
has a smoother temperament and a more 
mellow, wholesome health and a more 
pliable constitution than his sister has. 
His nerves are not laid bare, as it were, 
to the rough attrition of the surround- 
ings of life. He can feel badly and not 
suffer much. He seems inclined to be 


Fie. 336. Mary T. AND JOSIE 
ScHortrLe.—This is a very interesting 
pair of girls. The elder, Mary, is eight 
years old, weighs forty-seven pounds. 
Her height is four feet, circumference 
of head twenty inches, and from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head it measures 
fourteen inches. Size around the chest, 
twenty-five inches, and around the waist 
twenty-five inches. She has fine hair, 
gray eyes, and a strong character. Her 
head is high at the crown, measuring 
as it does fourteen inches from the 
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opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top, which is large enough for 
a head that measures twenty-two inches 
in circumference. This is a good head 
for beginners to study. The intellect 
is well developed; but the crown of 
the head in this case is the master. 
She has a fine quality of organization 
and especially very fine hair. She is 
therefore intense, susceptible, and ex- 
citable. She appears to have rather 
large Conscientiousness, which makes 
her duty the law of her life. She is am- 
hitious to be respected; is dignified and 
self-reliant; will make a good teacher; 
will not only teach, but will govern as 
well. She will make a good house- 
keeper, and will be domestic in her 
tastes and tendencies. She is forcible 
and energetic; but she is frank, and 
while she wants her own because it is 
her own, she is not as selfish about it as 
most people are. There are those who 
are more generous than she is; but she 
is not avaricious; and therefore she does 
not mind yielding her financial claims, 
if necessary. She will spend more time 
helping people than many persons 
would, and not ask as high a price for 
that which she had to part with as some 
would. She issstraightforward, is frank, 
earnest, prompt in her self-reliance, and 
also prompt in her resentment of indig- 
nities and injuries. 

Fie. 337.—Josie, the sister, is six 
years old. Her weight is forty-six 
pounds, height forty-six and a half 
inches, circumference of head twenty 
and a quarter inches, and the head 
measures fourteen inches from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head. She measures 
twenty-five inches around the chest and 
twenty-four inches around the waist. 
Her eyes are light-brown and her com- 
plexion is medium. Her health is 
good. This girl is a full pattern. She 
has a large head and a large body for 


“her age. What a broad, high forehead 


she has! What an intelligent, intense, 
and unflinching expression her eye 
gives us! She will be an uncommonly 
good scholar, especially in the higher 
branches. She will handle mathemat- 


ics and philosophy well; will be a good 
grammarian and also be a good mechan- 
ic. She will excel in drawing, and, in 
fact, in anything mechanical that she 
undertakes. She copies whatever she 
approves, and is the life of the circle in 
which she moves. She will look out for 
the dollar side of life. She will do well 
in business, when older will make good 
bargains and will get enough for every- 
thing that she sells. She has strong 
Spirituality, and will manifest religious 
feelings, or at least the element of faith, 
which broadens the life and exalts the 
moral consciousness. She will be gen- 
erous, and yet at the same:time will 
want good bargains. Those who buy 
from her will pay full prices; and those 
who are in need she will help liberally 
without hope of compensation. The 
whole side-head is amply developed in 
her case. It is relatively broader than 
the head of the sister, and she will take 
good care of her own rights and inter- 
ests. In looking at the crown of the 
head, both in the front view and the 
side view, we find that it is uncommonly 
high and strong. Her Conscientious- 
ness is phenomenally developed; but she 
will not be as frank and straightforward 
as the sister. She will be able to keep 
to herself a great many things that the 
older one will talk about. The younger 
one will be hushing the older one; she 
will look at her warningly across the 
table when she starts to tell something 
that the visiting friends ought not to 
hear. I think she will be more wakeful 
to her rights and her interests than 
the older one will be. The younger one 
will also be more inclined to clamor for 
her success and for recognition; and her 
seniors will nearly all of them be trib- 
utary to her prosperity and to her needs. 
Shewill take good care of Number One: 
but she is honest, kind, and friendly. 
She is high-tempered; she will be a 
great worker, but she will probably 
work in the direction of intellectuality 
and mentality. The older girl will 
make a good housekeeper for the moth- 
er; and the younger one will be the 
dressmaker and the milliner for the 
family and for the neighborhood. per- 
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haps, or else she will become a teacher 
or a writer. If she has an opportunity 
to see histrionic art and dramatic per- 
formances she will have a yearning for 
the stage, and would be likely to excel 
in that field if trained for it. See the 
back-head in these side views! The 
younger one has wonderful friendship, 
and love for children. She will be ar- 
dent as a lover. The other one will not 
be wanting in these qualities, but the 
magnificence of the back-head of the 
younger one is manifested in the ex- 
pression of the face; and she is likely to 
be a leader in the circle in which she 
moves. She will be inclined to boss the 
household, as well as to lead the social 
circle; and will probably be able to carry 
successfully the burdens, the responsi- 
bilities, and the duties incumbent upon 
her. 

Fie. 338. Etta Stevens.—This 
girl’s head measures eighteen and three- 
quarters inches in circumference, and 
twelve and a quarter inches from the 








FI¢é. 338, ELLA STEVENS, SEVEN AND A HALF 
MONTHS OLD. 


opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head, and she weighs 
twenty pounds. The wideness of the 
head in the upper back corner attracts 
the observation of any person. It is the 
location of Cautiousness, and she is 
overloaded with that. She will always 
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listen to hear whether the window-fas- 
tener snaps when somebody else shuts 
the window; whether the door latch re- 
sponds when it is closed. She will hear 
it rain in the night when the windows 
are open, and will always be on the 
alert for whatever may be dangerous 
and damaging. 

Conscientiousness is located between 
Cautiousness and Firmness; all, being 
large, will be masterful elements in 
her make-up. Whatever is honest and 
whatever is safe will be considered by 
her. Then her Approbativeness is large; 
she will want things to be of good re- 
port. Character, duty, conscientious- 
ness, uprightness, and steadfastness will 
be her theme. She will have large Com- 
bativeness and will show her impatience 
if there is any occasion for it. The 
upper part of her forehead is large; 
hence she will ask questions, and will 
want to see and to know. For her age 
she appears to have a bright, thoughtful 
mind. She sees what she looks at; and 
children at her age often look, but look 
in general rather than in particular. 
Parents, teachers, and friends should be 
careful not to keep this brain boiling 
hot by talking to her too much and ren- 
dering too many attentions. If her par- 
ents will lay her in the crib when it is 
time for her to go to sleep and not rock 
her, but sit by her and hold her hand 
and let her go to sleep without coddling 
and rocking, it will be good for her. 
She will ery less and less every day when 
laid down; and probably in less than a 
week’s time she will get all over worry- 
ing and can be put to rest when wide 
awake and she will go to sleep as a mat- 
ter of course. Let her sleep all that she 
will. If she could sleep eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, at present, it 
would be better for her than to sleep 
less. It is difficult to refrain from talk- 
ing to and paying attention to the little 
folks, but tens of thousands of them 
are talked out of life by keeping the 
brain too active, exhausting their vital- 
ity in that way and promoting nervous 
excitability. If children are healthy 
and are let alone they will amuse them- 
selves, 
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Fic. 339.—Any motherly woman 
would call Julian Thomas a nice baby. 
He is so brave in his look, so strong 
and self-reliant; and so healthy in lungs, 
stomach, and vital power. The nutri- 
tive system is wonderfully strong. He 
has a good intellect, an excellent mem- 
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FIG. 339, JULIAN THOMAS, FIVE MONTHS OLD. 


ory, strong Firmness, and a great deal 
of force and self-reliance. He will take 
care of himself when he is old enough 
to move about and take responsibility. 
He is likely to make a large man; and 
one who will be master of others as well 
as master of his own affairs. He has 
large Acquisitiveness. He will look out 
for the dollar side of life and not come 
out second best. He is firm, executive, 
and vigorous. 

Fic. 340.—Here we have the same 
boy, two years and four months old. 
This face looks six years old. Notice 
. the firm expression of the eye and the 
well-set features. His face appears as 
if he would say, “I am coming. I will 
render all necessary assistance; I will 
see to it that all things are done as they 
ought to be done.” In the baby-pict- 
ure we see the possibilities; but in this 


picture we see the character developing, 
concentrating, condensing, and reso- 
lute. | Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Combativeness, force, ingenuity, and 
acquiring power are all well marked. 
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FIG. 340, JULIAN THOMAS, TWO YEARS AND 
FOUR MONTHS OLD. 


But he appears as if he knew what 
he was looking at and knew what it 
meant. He is worth raising, and if 
left at twelve years of age to take care 
of himself he would command respect 
and become a master among men. 
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PHRENOGRAPH OF SELDEN H. TALCOTT, A.M., M.D. 


Tus organization on first study in- 
timates elements of capacity and en- 
durance. The physique is of that re- 
cuperative nature that supplies nerve 


With such a consti- 


tion is very close. 
able to do a 


tution this gentleman is 


great amount of mental work and with- 


out feeling fatigue. In circumstances 
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DR. SELDEN H. 


force in ample measure. The relation 
of the nerves to the sources of vital sup- 
ply are intimate; a combination has been 
formed, as it were, between the vital foci 
and the nerve centres so that the rela- 








TALCOTT. 


of urgency he can muster an extraordi- 
nary amount of energy and respond to 
the demands made upon his faculties 
with very unusual fulness. 

The constitution of the intellect inti- 
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mates mastery of detail; he would in- 
cline to take pride in his ability to take 
into consideration all that belongs to a 
given case, and had he been educated for 
the law his consideration of a matter in 
litigation would be characterized by ful- 
ness of detail, and completeness of re- 
viewal. This means that he is-a very 
excellent observer; but looking at the 
upper range of the frontal faculties we 
find them so well pronounced, that it 
is the association of the observing facul- 
ties and of the reflective, that enables 
him to be the master of a situation wher- 
ever executive capacity is necessary. 

He has followed a line of work that 
incites to deliberation, and a tone of 
deliberate scrutiny has been impressed 
upon his thinking. He should, there- 
fore, be a careful administrator. He 
ought to be excellent in the matter of 
off-hand impression, but in the per- 
formance of whatever requires sober 
thought he is not so much controlled 
by his intuitive perceptions as most men 
having a smaller endowment. 

His methods are scientific, and this 
means a balanced, definite, judicious 
mode of action. He may render an 
opinion very promptly with reference 
to a matter that comes within the do- 
main of his experience, but in action he 
shows his power by a direct and steady 
course that admits of no thought of 
failure. 

He has a strong will, and in the ex- 
pression of opinion that will is reflected. 
But he is not overbearing or affected by 
sense of superiority. We infer further 
that he has a decided regard for the 
feeling and opinion of others, the qual- 
ity that renders him tender and gentle 
and solicitous in the management of 
concerns that are important to others. 

He has ambition, and that gives a 
zest and spirit in the carrying out 
of plans that involve large in- 
terests. He has so much ability to 
arrange and plan that he would have 
made an excellent engineer and super- 
intendent of large undertakings. He is 
not likely to be satisfied with employ- 
ment of a limited kind; sedentary work, 
a simple clerical place, would have been 
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a disappointment to his nature both on 
the mental and physical sides. 

The full occipital region intimates 
fondness for association with others. 
He would enjoy the study of man, and 
pursue things of a social kind with much 
satisfaction. He ought to have a broad 
sympathy, that kind of spirit which 
leads a man to strenuous effort and much 
sacrifice for the benefit of others, while 
at the same time he is learning of the 
nature of human being. 

The acquisitive organism appears to 
be pronounced in the line of knowledge 
and experience rather than of mere 
material wealth. He has capacity and 
energy and force for work of an earnest 
sort, and would obtain success through 
the application of such qualities, not by 
the exercise of cunning or shrewdness 
or “smartness.” He is a frank, open- 
and-aboveboard man. He appreci- 
ates the refinements of life, is not the 
man to live in an atmosphere of reverie 
and idealism, for real interests are suffi- 
cient, and in his broad purview give 
him an amplitude of employment suf- 
ficient for his energies and ambition. If 
successful in the field of work and duty 
that he has chosen he would be content, 
but it must be remembered that his is 
that type of nature which feels the 
growth of work. He is not satisfied 
with the accomplishments of to-day, he 
makes them a step for better results in 
the to-morrow. 

The preceeding description was given 
from a portrait of Dr. Talcott sub- 
mitted to the editor for his opinion, and 
it may be said further that:— 

Dr. Talcott’s character has a ground 
floor of strong common-sense, and a 
scientific superstructure of solid knowl- 
edge and skill, richly furnished with 
that untiring genius, “which is 
only an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” crowned and completed from 
the most patient biological researches 
in home and foreign fields. He 
has travelled through the British Isles, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, visiting half a 
hundred institutions for the treatment 
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of mental diseases. Among his many 
friends, there are few whose name or 
fame he prizes more than these distin- 
guished physicians: Al. Peeters of 
Gheel, Jules Morel of Ghent, Dr. Lin- 
bor of Christiania, Joseph Lalor of Dub- 
lin. 

In a recent biography of one of the 
most distinguished physicians of the 
present age, Dr. Talcott remarks : 
“While it is interesting to note the 
salient facts in the history of any life, 
it is yet more fascinating to contem- 
plate that splendid spirit of an individ- 
ual, which impels its owner to surmount 
all obstacles, to disregard all difficulties, 
to drive the prow of one’s bark through 
the darkest clouds and the stormiest 
seas, and to sweep on irresistibly to the 
final harbor of a special and desired at- 
tainment.” 

Dr. Talcott seems largely to have 
realized this himself, for he has urged 
his triumphant way through every re- 
pelling barrier and attained nearly every 
object of his quest. 

“The hospital idea,” says Dr. Tal- 
cott in his recent work on that subject, 
“is a topic as vast as ocean depths, as 
magnificent as mountain peaks, as en- 
during as are the experiences of sorrow 
among men. Its application is the last 
and grandest work of the philanthro- 
pist, and a sure forerunner of the mil- 
lennial dawn. God hasten the day when 
this idea may be exemplified in the case 
of every victim of mental disease within 
the border of this great and beloved 
commonwealth. 

“In the actual every-day task of 
nursing back to health those troubled 
and disordered minds, there is the ne- 
cessity for a personal bravery that can 
meet undaunted every form of danger. 
It may truly be said of the many earnest 
souls engaged in this trying work that 
none braver ever bent the Saxon bow 
or bore the barbarian battle-axe or set 
the lance in rest. None braver ever 
marched with Napoleon or Wellington 
or Washington, or joined the hosts of 
those who wore the crescent or the cross. 
None braver were ever panoplied in the 
armor of a knight errant or followed 
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the fortunes of a white-plumed Na- 
varre.” 

Dr. Talcott has, next to solid knowl- 
edge and skill, that most of all impor- 
tant aid to a physician’s success, the 
grace of manner never taught or at- 
tained by discipline or culture. He 
lifts his spiritual hat as really and rever- 
ently to pauper humanity as to princely 
regality. He has the first text of a truly 
great man—humility—“ a right under- 
standing of what he can do and say and 
the rest of the world’s sayings and do- 
ings. 

“He has a curious under sense of 
powerlessness, feeling that the greatness 
is not in him, but through him, that he 
could not do or be anything else than 
God made him. He sees something di- 
vine and God-made in every other man 
he meets, and he is endlessly and in- 
credibly merciful.” His beautiful dog 
Charlie reclines in the doctor’s best li- 
brary chair, with as calm, assuring self- 
possession as if he were one of the doc- 
tor’s dearest friends. As you hear the 
doctor talking so cheerily to him, and 
watch the dog’s beaming, responsive 
face, you think that perhaps in the 
higher home above this faithful dog 
may bear him company. 

Like George Eliot’s doctor in “Mid- 
dlemarch,” he has the medical accom- 
plishment of looking grave whatever the 
nonsense that may be talked to him, and 
his dark, steady eyes give him impres- 
siveness as a listener. 

“The ancients,” says Dr. Talcott, 
“thought that the brain was but a use- 
less mass of crude matter, a sort of over- 
grown gland, a mountain snow-cap, to 
keep the rest of the body cool. But the 
modern student finds that the brain 
which the ancients despised is the chief 
and most important organ of the human 
body. The human mind, the occupant 
of the brain, is the marvel and the mys- 
tery of creation. It is swayed by every 
flitting passion or impression, and yet it 
is held in steady poise by the calm 
monitions of reason, of cultivated judg- 
ment, and of developed will. In these 
respects it resembles those wondrous 
rocking stones reared by the ancient 
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Druids. You remember they were so 
finely poised that the finger of a child 
could vibrate them to their centres; and 
yet, they were so firmly balanced that 
the might of an army could not move 
them from their base. So it is with the 
human mind which has been thor- 


oughly trained, carefully cultured, and _ 


kept like a pearl of great price. The 
smile of a child can sway it to and fro, 
while the fagot of martyrdom could not 
change one jot or tittle of its firm deter- 
mination. When the sensitiveness as 
well as the stability of the human mind 
is carefully studied, there will be new 
and successful issues in the treatment 
of disease. 

“The practical lesson which may be 
drawn from the foregoing conclusion 
is that since the brain is the most im- 
portant portion of the body, it being 
the acknowledged organ of the mind, 
it should be cared for in the most scru- 
pulous manner; and injuries to this or- 
gan, either by the unskilled use of the 
forceps during delivery, or by blows of 
the hand, or other weapon, by nurses, 
parents, teachers, or guardians of the 
law, or accidents through the weakness 
and carelessness of old age, should be 
religiously avoided and guarded against. 
Especially, the hand of the parent or 
nurse, or the ferule of the teacher, or 
the club of the policeman, should never 
be allowed to fall upon the heads of the 
young. There should be legal enact- 
ments against injuring the brains of 
adolescents by those who have them in 
charge.” 

From these extracts, it may be in- 
ferred that Dr. Talcott is an author of 
decidedly- fine abilities. His books 
treat of matters of deep interest to the 
medical profession, and their utility is 
of direct application. Of ‘hese prob- 
ably “ Mania, Its Causes, Course and 
Treatment,” “Sleep without Narcot- 
ies,” and “ The Hospital Idea,” are most 
highly esteemed by their many readers. 

A work now in press is on a subject 
of unusual interest, and most exhaus- 
tively treated. Dr. Talcott is Professor 
of Mental and Nervous Diseases in a 
New York medical college, and has 
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been four years a lecturer on mental 
and nervous diseases in the Medical 
College of Philadelphia. He has or 
has had official connection with many 
medical societies in New York State. 
He is the only associate member in the 
United States of the Society of Mental 
Medicine in Belgium; he was delegate 
from the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York City to the International Penal 
Association at Christiania, Norway. 
He has been member of the State Board 
and Medical Examiner of the Regents’ 
University. He is a director in the 
First National Bank of Middletown, 
trustee of a Middletown savings bank, 
member of a continental lodge in New 
York City, and of Rowell Post, G.A.R., 
in Waterville. He isa trustee and elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, the church 
of his mother’s faith. 

Dr. Talcott was born in Rome, N. Y., 
1842, tracing his ancestry to John Tal- 
cott, who came from England in the 
ship Lyon with Bradford in 1632. He 
won the highest prize as writer and ora- 
tor in the Rome Academy, and, after 
attending one year at Hamilton Col-- 
lege, enlisted with the New York Vol- 
unteer Engineers, among the first to 
enter Petersburg after its capture, 
serving till the close of the war. After 
the grand review at Washington, he 
was honorably discharged, then return- 
ing to college he finished the course, 
winning honors and the degree of B.A., 
and twelve years later the degree of 
Ph.D. Studying medicine, he grad- 
uated from the New York Medical 
College in 1872 with the highest 
standing in a class of thirty-six, of 
which he was the president. He re- 
eeived his degree of M.D. from the 
Massachusetts Medical Society and the 
New York State University. After 
practising in Waterville, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff in the Charity 
Hospital on Ward’s Island, beginning 
with no patients, and leaving 700. He 
had also charge of the Medical Division 
of the Soldiers’ Home, and of an inebri- 
ate asylum in New York City, where 
there were 160 insane patients. In 
1877 he received the appointment of 
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Superintendent from the Board of 
Trustees of the Middletown (N. Y.) 
State Hospital (Homeopathic) for the 
Insane. At that time there were 100 pa- 
tients, and only a main building com- 
pleted. Now there are between 1,100 
and 1,200 patients. Dr. Talcott has 
designed the plans for the erection of 
over twenty buildings, large and small, 
and approved every dollar expended. 
These buildings and grounds cover 200 
acres of land. There are 260 employ- 
ees and six assistant physicians. 

This State Hospital is considered by 
many one of the finest institutions of 
the kind in this or any other country. 
It is like a well-appointed hotel, having 
all the modern improvements, and lo- 
cated in one of the most beautiful spots 
in New York State. It has been open 
only twenty years, and for nineteen 
years the doctor has been the respon- 
sible directing head. Here over 4,500 
minds, deprived of their wondrous pow- 
ers by the rough hand of insanity, have 
been under his directing care; and of 
these more than one-third have been re- 
habilitated in the golden cestus of re- 
newed health, and returned rejoicing to 
their home and friends. 


‘cna 
IRRITATION OF THE SKIN. 


THOUSANDS of apparently healthy 
people appear to be troubled, on loosen- 
ing their clothing at night, with an un- 
controllable desire to scratch. They 
say they cannot help it, and the skin be- 
comes marred and sore. It seems so 
good to scratch, they cannot keep their 
hands off. What is the reason for the 
irritation, and what the cure, if there 
be one? 

The facts above stated are doubtless 
a widely extended reality. Many ex- 
periments are tried to allay the itch- 
ing, such as sponging the surface with 
cool water, or anointing with soothing 
preparations. The remedy for all this 
trouble is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. I have been vexed for half a 
century in this way, yet I have a very 


smooth skin, without a pimple, blotch, 
or any sort of rash or eruption. 

The probable cause should be stud- 
ied, and the reason and remedy will ap- 
pear easy and effective. 

It will be noticed that the desire to 
scratch centres on those parts of the 
person upon which the clothing during 
the day has been more snugly and im- 
movably fixed, especially about the 
waist, on the arms, and the region of the 
ankles, where the underclothing and 
stockings have made restrictions by 
close fitting. As those parts of the 
clothing do not move during the day to 
produce on the skin a wholesome fric- 
tion, when the clothing is loosened or 
removed the blood near the surface be- 
gins to move more freely, and causes 
an itching sensation by acting upon the 
fine network of the nerves of sensation 
and thus promoting the desire to 
scratch. 

Let the person rub the surface briskly 
with the flat of the hands, so as to start 
the circulation of the blood in the skin, 
and the itching will instantly cease for 
the night. 

It will show that where during the 
day there has been no movement of the 
clothing, the itching mainly occurs. By 
using both hands in vigorous rubbing, 
from the knee to the ankle and from 
the shoulder to the wrist, the itching 
will cease, and not occur again till the 
next night on disrobing. A proper 
brush with a long handle, which can be 
used all over the person as we use a 
bath brush, would prove a cure and a 
comfort to thousands of people. 

Tons of euticura have been used to 
repair the irritated skin under these cir- 
cumstances, with the idea that there 
was some irritating skin disease to be 
cured. The hand rubbing or brushing 
would do the work. 

When the saddle or harness is re- 
moved from a horse, if left to himself 
he will hunt for a smooth, soft place 
to roll, and in doing so he squirms and 
rubs his body on the ground and rises 
satisfied. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLATo. 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1896. 





A DISTINGUISHED PHYSIOLOGIST ON SIGNS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


In a recent work by Professor Man- 
tegazza on Expression in the Face, he 
makes certain definite statements that 
appear to sum up conclusions drawn 
from a long study of the human head 
and face. For instance, he says, “ No 
high race has a very small skull, very 
large ears, flat nose, or a receding chin. 
When we find thin features in a man’s 
face we are invincibly led to consider 
him unintelligent, perhaps idiotic, even 
before he opens his mouth, or performs 
any psychical act by which we may 
judge him.” Further, in his summing 
up of the scientific attitude in regard 
to the value of anatomical features 
taken as guides for the determination 
of the intellect of man, he offers these 
categories: First, as concerns “ the ana- 
tomical features of the intelligent face. 
Large head of a fine oval; broad, high, 
“salient brow; eyes large rather than 
small; ears small or medium, and well 
shaped; face small, and not very muscu- 
lar, jaws not prominent, chin large and 
prominent.” Second, as concerns “the 
anatomical features of the stupid face. 


The head small or very irregular; brow 
narrow, retreating, smooth; eyes rather 
small; ears large and ugly; face large 
and very muscular; jaws prominent; 
chin receding and small.” 

Accepting these statements as the 
conclusions of genuine, systematic ob- 
servation, we know how very large a 
part the brain has in affecting the form 
and size, and character of the expres- 
We might say that the primary 
elements are those, at any rate, which 
are placed in the categories, and sup- 
plemented by cerebral development. 
Hence it is not a forced inference that 
it is the brain after all that determines 
the general contours of the face inclu- 
sively. What does he say further? 

“Tn an intelligent man not only the 
eye, but all the facial muscles are con- 
stantly mobile, active, and in a state of 
healthy tension, hence they are always 
ready to express rapidly the most 
varied emotions. The face of a man of 
genius may be compared to a soldier 
armed and equipped and always ready 
to march or to fight. That of a stupid 


sion. 
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man to a lazzarone always sleeping and 
yawning for half an hour before he 
can make up his mind to rise.” 

Here is distinctively and positively 
the impression of brain, the activities 
of the intellectual and emotional facul- 
ties speaking through the facial mus- 
cles. What there is of mobility, of ten- 
sion, of meaning, is derived from those 
sources of faculty, those vibrations, so 
to speak, of focalized cells that consti- 
tute the enginery of mental power. We 
may not agree with some analyses of 
expression which appear in other parts 
of Mantegazza’s admirable treatise, but 
in the summing up of the matter he 
has taken ground which we are quite 
ready to confirm. As a scientific man 
and a physiologist he has felt it neces- 
sary to relate his observation to a phys- 
ical basis, and he has been compelled to 
go to the brain as the central and only 
instrument of mind exercise. 

* 
TRUE SELF-BUILDING. 

THE capacity of man is well illus- 
trated in his buildings; his power of 
construction seems to have no limit. 
We may be astonished by the immensity 
of the bridges and the houses and the 
steam engines and the electric dynamos 
that he turns out. Generations ago, 
even thousands of years ago, his build- 
ing was a remarkable feature. The 
great pyramids, temples, palaces and 
other monuments that survive the 
tooth of time attest his remarkable 
power. He seems especially to show 
capacity to build things outside of him- 
self, and the community is lost in ad- 
miration of the great results of his me- 
chanical ingenuity. Man forgets seem- 
ingly that there is another phase of 
building that is even more important 
than these physical results, despite their 


great exploitation of faculty. We for- 
get that there is an inner building, a 
mental edifice, that should receive our 
first attention, that man should carry 
his building capacity into his moral na- 
ture, and, as one has said, “build around 
his inner self a moral character like the 
house in which he lives.” The boast of 
humanity should not be those vast, 
physical experiments and results that 
tower on the view, but a moral life born 
and prompted and raised up in man. 
This kind of building never reaches the 
top cornice and the roofing, but is ever 
extended toward the skies. 

When Roebling first conceived thede- 
sign of the East River bridge he shrank 
fromthe magnitudeof the undertaking; 
but his pencil being once put to paper, 
the idea unfolded itself step by step, 
inch by inch, until the detail was com-: 
plete. So with the moral building—we 
have but to begin the earnest work— 
we have faculties within us, divinely 
given, that aid not only the beginning 
of this moral structure, but its further- 
ance, its continuance, brick by brick, as 
it were, and with every advance the de- 
sign unfolds itself in beauty, and the re- 
sult in character is that of a glorious 
consciousness of integrity and balance, 
results of habits that are good and deeds 
that are excellent, and effects upon 
others that inspire nobility and admira- 
tion for more of opportunity and effort. 
The true evolution of human nature is 
the moral one, not the physical. That 
as secondary will be an accompaniment 
of course, and the greater because of its 
moral inspiration. 

It is a great mistake that many seem 
to entertain that moral character is a 
kind of chance or fortuitous thing, 
something that springs up of itself; the 
principles being implanted, must there- 
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fore sprout and grow. To be sure, the 
germs, the faculties, are in our nature, 
but they must be stimulated and nour- 
ished. The man who has entered upon 
this phase of building finds that as the 
days go on new thoughts come to him; 
new growths of a certain energy appear, 
and new vistas open to his thought. 
His nature becomes refined and ele- 
vated in a way that contributes to suc- 
cess and enjoyment of which the merely 
mechanical builder has never dreamed. 


-o—__—_—_——_ 


WORK OF THE INSTITUTE, 

THE more one becomes interested in 
the study of human nature, the more at- 
tractive it appears. A pat illustration 
consists in the bicycle craze of to-day. 
Those who ride will tell you that the 
better they understand their wheel and 
are sure of their ability to manage it, 
the more delightful the exercise in rid- 
ing becomes. Success in everything to- 
day seems to have a relation to knowl- 
edge of the people that surround us. 
Population is on the increase; the cities 
and towns are growing larger year by 
year, and wherever there is a large ag- 
gregate of human beings there the mat- 
ter of knowing men and women be- 
comes more and more important. It 
does not matter what the business asso- 
ciation with others is, he or she who can 
control the personal mind in the self or 
in others will be likely to reach the ob- 
ject of work and desire. So the success- 
ful lawyer, the successful physician, the 
successful teacher, the successful busi- 
-hess man, the successful cobbler, and 
the successful electrician are those who 
have a ready apperception of the people 
with whom they come in contact. It is 
not the matter of speech-making or ser- 
mon-making or prescription writing or 
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touching the button or measuring out so 
much silk or cotton cloth that will help 
toward the mark of success; it is know- 
ing the individuals with whom one 
deals. 

It used to be said in these columns, 
whenever the study of phrenology was 
under discussion, that the teacher or 
the minister or the lawyer should know 
something about the methods of phre- 
nology, forthrough such knowledge they 
“would double their power.” Now we 
say that every man and every woman 
and every child should know something 
about the phrenological system and its 
method of studying character. We can 
hardly conceive of anyone being so iso- 
lated in the world as not to need some 
acquaintance with this system. <A her- 
mit studying phrenology would find his 
sphere enlarged and his soul expanded. 
Everybody, therefore, is invited to come 
to a session at the American Institute of 
Phrenology and listen to the lectures, 
and study the charts, and examine ex- 
perimentally the head whether in life 
or in plaster. Everybody with fair in- 
telligence can appreciate the differences 
of form and organization through study 
and observation. 

Truth is clear in nature, and phreno- 
logical methods are natural. Nature 
adapts her methods of learning truth to 
intelligence of every grade. Of course, 
we should expect that those who attend 
a session here will have a fair amount 
of mental culture as obtained in the 
schools, and it is true that the well- 
educated man or woman will under- 
stand the lectures better than the stu- 
dent whose opportunites have been few 
or crude. But each student should 
have such development of the faculties, 
that what is said by the teacher shall be 
understood. 
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Now is the time for our friends to 
consider earnestly with regard to the 
next session of the Institute, which will 
open on the first Tuesday in September. 
There are doubtless some who have 
about made up their mind to attend 
who may think themselves unsuitably 
prepared. We should advise such to be 
diligent in their reading until that time. 
A good text-book on physiology should 
be included in the reading, and those 
treatises on phrenology and the tem- 
peraments that are found in the lists. 
If the reader is unacquainted with the 
scope of the Institute work, a circular 


may be obtained for the asking at the 
JOURNAL office. 
ssicnaaenseagiaaielbdiaee 
NATIONAL, 

On the 18th of June at St. Louis, 
Mo., the Republican Convention nom- 
inated Wm. McKinley of Ohio for 
President, and Garrett A. Hobart of 
New Jersey for Vice President. Our 
July number was on the press before 
this occurred and we have room only to 
say that in our next issue, we may be 
able to publish the portraits and some 
estimate of the candidates of both 
parties. 


—— QQ 


TO OUR_CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 





CoRRECT MEASUREMENT.—E. A. S.—For 
a head measuring 22 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 111% inches is a fair frontal propor- 
tion from ear opening to ear opening 
over Time, Eventuality, etc. Probably in 
the statement previously made the meas- 
urements 23 and 22 inches were some- 
what mixed. In some heads but 22 inches 
the anterior development may be so un- 
usually large that the measurement even 
exceeds twelve inches. 

ANGER AND InsANITY.—M. L. G.—The 
cause of anger lies in an excitable tem- 
perament associated with strong organs 
in the base of the brain. Frequently the 
indulgence in anger, or the excited man- 
ifestation of these organs, results in a 
habit of mental excitement. This habit, 
with its more and more pronounced ex- 
pression, will in time lead to decided men- 
tal unbalance; in other words, a form of 
insanity. To-day insanity is referred to 
mental unstableness or deficiency of self- 
control. People, therefore, who on oc- 
casion fly into paroxysms of anger, ex- 
hibit, of course, such lack of control, and 
are temporarily insane. 


THE X-RAY AND PHRENOLOGY.—J. F.— 


Have no fear with regard to the results 
of an application of this new discovery to 
the principles of your favorite science. 
lf the time ever come that we shall be en- 
abled by some apparatus to examine the 
brain, in its living activities, the leading 
principles of phrenology will find abun- 
dant confirmation. On our side, the time 
can come none too soon. We think that 
science will finally lend a hand to the 
phrenologist and overwhelm the skepti- 
cal by direct appeals to organic activity. 
There are some who will never be con- 
vinced until they see a certain organic 
area in operation responding to the spe- 
cial facultative excitement. In other 
words, when we can show that when with 
active Benevolence the organ of Benev- 
olence becomes surcharged with blood and 
is vibrant with activity, the correspond- 
ent relation between the physical organ- 
ism and the mental sentiment will be 
positively illustrated. 

COMPLEXION AND SENTIMENT.— Those 
with dark complexion as a rule are 
stronger in manifestation of feeling than 
their light-complexioned brothers and 
sisters. The former are more tenacious 
of opinion, hold more earnestly to their 
convictions, and so we may say are more 
faithful and trustworthy. Yet, it may 
be allowed that there are many light- 
haired and blue-eyed people who are ear- 
nest and thorough-going. Probably the 
term enthusiasm will come in here when 
we speak of the mental expression of the 
light-haired and blue-eyed type. They 
certainly warm up to conditions prompt- 
ly; and if they inherit from one parent 
a robust constitution, even the lightest 
type will exhibit strength. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satiafactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shal 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. Jt is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


’ THE WONDERFUL Law. By H. L. Hast- 
ings, editor of the Christian. Boston. 
12mo, pp. 118. 

This is a graphic testimony to the 
wholesome nature of the Mosaic laws as 
recorded in the Bible. The principles in- 
volved in their application to general 
society and individual life are defined 
and illustrated. Some of those severe 
enactments that are often mentioned 
as evidences of barbarism are discussed 
from a reasonable point of view. That 
oft-quoted “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” etc., is shown to have 
a salutary side. “It stood,” said the 
writer, “as a perpetual guardian for the 
poor; it counted every man’s person sa- 
cred.” He shows, too, the beneficent ef- 
fects in those early times of the law in 
its relation to slavery and to crime and 
vice. Of course we must consider the 
character of the age when such laws 
were deemed essential and proper. For 
the most part, they appear to our civil- 
ized or tender view severe, but they 
had one marked quality, that was sim- 
plicity and directness, whereas modern 
laws are complex and indefinite and quite 
uncertain in their practical realization. 
The book is illustrated, and forms a use- 
ful work for reference. 

Pan-GNosTIcIsM: A Suggestion in Philoso- 
phy. By Noel Winter. 16mo, pp. 184. 
Transatlantic Publishing Co., New York 
and London. 

The author has given us a very pro- 

‘ found work. He evidently seeks to reach 

the beginnings, the bases, of thought 

knowledge. In the preface he offers a 

brief view of the work in the following 

language: “Being the outlines for a 

methodized course of thought, in which 

-is submitted a proposition transfiguring 
the present ultimate conclusions of phi- 
losophy ;—and to the effect that inscruta- 
bility is a delusion; or, in other words, 
that the conditions necessary to absolute 
mystery involve an absurdity, that, in 
fact, theoretically speaking, knowledge 
is possible of everything concerning 
which there is possibility of ignorance.” 
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On this as a text he proceeds to work 


out his views, and the general tenor of 
his remarks shows much labor in the 
thinking of which the work is the ab- 
stract. One of his final propositions is 
certainly true, to wit, “ Ultimate facts 
cannot, sensibly speaking, be sought to be 
known; and to things which cannot be 
sought to be known, the question of 
knowability is not applicable; where- 
fore, of them it cannot even be said that 
they are unknowable. But all things 
which it can, sensibly speaking, be sought 
to know (and to which, therefore, the 
question of knowability is applicable), 
are (theoretically) knowable.” Then it 
comes out when one has gone through 
the work, that there is no such thing as 
knowledge of everything. <A’ question 
that is definite and clear involves in it- 
self much of knowledge and certainty, al- 
though it may relate to subjects that are 
obscure, yet the very fact of its being 
definite suggests the probability of our 
being able to solve what uncertainties 
may exist in relation to the topic in ques- 
tion. 

MONEY TO LOAN ON ALL COLLATERALS: 
A Tale of the Times. By Minnie Lawson. 
One of those stories that come to us illus- 
trating methods in the business world, 
and point the moral of certain question- 
able practices in society. Pretty well 
worked out and suggestive of methods 
for a betterment. Excelsior Publishing 
Co., Detroit. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TENARY OF PHRENOLOGY.—Held 
don, March, 1896. No one can read this 
earefully prepared memoir of a most 
interesting event without being satisfied 
of the great importance of Phrenology 
in the domain of practical science. The 
Congress was attended by eminent peo- 
ple, representing every class of thought, 
and the papers read and discussions are 
of that live sort that active, progressive 
people like to read. About 100 pages. 
Illustrated. New York and _ London. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women has issued its an- 
nual report, showing the financial con- 
dition and the amount of work done for 
the year ending September 30, 1895, in 
the hospital and open dispensary. The 
number of women who have been inter- 
ested in this institution from the begin- 
ning is considerable, and comprises some 
of the more prominent names in the city 
of New York. Worthy of mention are 
Mrs. W. Jennings Demorest and Mrs. 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. These ladies 
have served on the Board of Management 
for upward of thirty years, Mrs. Wells 
especially being interested in the institu- 
tion as vice-president for a long time. 


CEN- 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


J. Hamilton Davis, class of 1894, is 
now at 1624 O street, Sacramento, Cal. 
He intends to start a class in phrenology 
in his city this fall. 

The Human Nature Club of Brooklyn 
has had a good season. The large at- 
tendance has been secured mainly 
through giving the newspapers detailed 
reports of the lectures, so that thousands 
could read, and become interested. 

Prof. George Morris is taking a well- 
earned rest at his home in Rainier, Ore., 
where he will remain for the sum- 
mer, reading and studying, preparing to 
do even better work next winter. 

I. H. Robb, M.D., Class of 1887, is in the 
lecture field in Ohio at present, making 
examinations, and supplying works on 
phrenology. He can be addressed at this 
office. 

Rev. J. E. Collinge, pastor of the First 
Baptist church at Minot, N. Dak., has re- 
cently lectured on phrenology at that 
place, and the papers speak of his work in 
cordial terms. 

Prof. J. H. Thomas, class of 1889, is 
doing much much good for phrenology 
in Massillon and Canton, organizing 
classes and giving parlor talks. He is 
also interested in holding a convention 
in honor of the centennial of Dr. Gall in 
central Ohio. He can be addressed at 
Navarre, Ohio. 

Please send a Students’ Set. Shall at- 
tend the Institute this fall. Our society 
here is in a strong and healthy condition, 
our membership-increasing and we have 
well-attended meetings. 

We expect Prof. Alexander in the latter 
part of the month to lecture for us. Some 
of our members are giving occasional 
lectures in local churches. SECRETARY, 

Vancouver, B. C., Phrenological Society. 

The Omaha Phrenological Society was 
organized August 10, 1895, by Prof. Geo. 
Morris, who, while in the city, instructed 
it. Twenty-two members were enrolled, 
and much interest was manifested. 
Various papers on the science are to be 
written, and delineations to be made by 
those who are more advanced, followed 
by discussion. Some _ recently pur- 
chased books on the subject form the nu- 
eleus of a circulating library. Much 
information can be gained in this way. 
We meet every second Friday evening at 
the homes of the members, and all have 
a very enjoyable time.—S. Hart, Sec’y, 
981 North 25th St. 

Owen H. Williams, class of 1894, is at 
Utica, N. Y., making a thorough canvass 
for “Heads and Faces” and the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


J. B. Harris is at Norwood, Mo., where 
he has been studying medicine. He sends 
us a large order for books, and good 
wishes. 

Dr. Ella Young, and Dr. T. V. Gifford, of 
the Invalids’ Home, Kokomo, Ind., are 
very busy preparing for the State Cen- 
tenary of Phrenology to be held August 
22d, 23d, and 24th. 

Prof. Robert Warren, from Osceola, Iowa, 
speaks of success in that place. He sends 
us a list of names. He was agreeably sur- 
prised at the interest in his work shown 
by the local newspapers. 

Prof. F. A. Fariss reports from Pitts- 
burg, Kan.: “* Rather unfavorable business, 
continual rain preventing good attend- 
ance. Expect to do office work in some 
of the mining towns in Kansas and Mis- 
souri in the next few months. My health 


is good, my weight is 17514 pounds.” 
A MODEL COMMUNITY. 

I just closed a course of six lectures at 
Lamoni, Iowa, where I met a cordial re- 
ception, crowded houses, and good office 
work. 

Although Prof. Fariss had been there 
twice within two years, yet the people 
were still anxious for more phrenology. 
Prof. Orrin Dudley, one of your graduates, 
lives there and keeps up a continual agi- 
tation of the subject by conversation and 
contributions to the local press. Besides 
Mr. Dudley many others living in and 
around Lamoni are students of phrenol- 
ogy and are interested in the science. 
Lamoni is composed in great part of popu- 
lation of the Latter Day Saints, and no 
nicer class of people live anywhere. 
They are kind, friendly, and always striv- 
ing for the best. The young people are 
models of propriety, and a spirit of kind- 
ness pervades all their associations. 

.They all take great pride in their 

church, and the large building is always 
crowded at all services. The Sunday- 
school is the largest in any place in one 
church—over 600 attending. The in- 
fluence of the teachings of the Latter Day 
Saints must be good, for there is a spirit 
of brotherly kindness displayed by every- 
one, and there are no quarrelling, no back- 
biting, and no jealousy displayed by any 
one. They are now erecting Graceland 
College, which when finished will be an 
imposing structure and furnished with 
all that modern education demands, and 
I predict that phrenology will be warmly 
welcomed to its curriculum of studies. 

I will travel a long while, and will not 
soon forget my warm reception and kind 
treatment at Lamoni, Iowa. 

R. W. 


——————— SD 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 


of a dollar. The larger stamps are | they * 


should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Review of Reviews.—June number 
touches upon all the prominent issues of 
the day, American Politics taking a very 
conspicuous place, while South Africa, the 
Cuban Struggle, and Boundary Disputes 
have their place in the digested summary. 
The questions with reference to Alaska 
and its mining fields, its missionaries, 
enterprises, its boundaries, its climate, 
ete., are pretty thoroughly discussed. 
Prof. Atwater supplies the material for a 
paper on food, which is readable; and of 
course the recent events in Russia have a 
large space. New York and London. 

Homiletic Review for June discusses a 
Biblical Account of the Deluge, The Re- 
sponsibility of Man for Errors of Opinion, 
also the Christian Endeavor movement. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The Literary Digest—A weekly compen- 
dium of literature in various branches, 
and apparently extending its hold upon 
popular taste. New York. 


Harper’s Magazine for June has among 
its more notable titles, “A Visit to 
Athens,” by Bishop Doane of Albany, 
finely illustrated; ‘“ The Greatest Painter 
of Modern Germany,” with twelve illus- 
trations, showing the character of Men- 
zel’s work; the second part of “ Through 
Inland Waters,” illustrated; “ Ouananiche 
and Its Country,” finely illustrated; “‘ The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” continued, 
relates to the Napoleonic period. Harper 
Bros., New York. 

Phrenological News, Chicago.— Its briefs 
anent character and current phrenolog- 
ical opinion are bright, and well suited to 
the average taste of scientific reading. L. 
N. & M. E. Vaught, Editors. 

Harper’s Weekly maintains its attitude 
with regard to political affairs; in other 
words, just as much of a mugwump as 
ever, Which in its term signifies indepen- 
dence of opinion. The illustrations are 
descriptive of current life. New York. 

Child Study Monthly.—Child Study from 
the Mother’s Standpoint, Imitation in 
Children, Curious Habits of Children, and 
the Report of the third annual congress 
of the Illinois Society for Child Study, 
are the leading features of the June num- 
ber. Chicago. 


The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation —Weekly.—Covers a wide field 
of practice and theory, and is a valuable 
publication to the profession at large. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—Gen. 
Robt. E. Lee has a prominent place, sev- 
eral portraits of the distinguished soldier 
and his old Virginia home are included. 
Other topics are, the Genius of Tragedy, 
the Ladies of the Harem, illustrated, An 
Unfrequented Corner, the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado, and In the Land of St. 
Francis. New York. 


Journal of Hygiene—Dr. Holbrook. 
Monthly.—Always has its valued features 
that are practical. A lady cyclist gives a 
description of experiences in learning to 
ride a wheel. The notes concerning 
health are pointed, and the editor’s own 
comments, including notes on Horace 
Mann, Anti-toxin, ete., are good. New 
York. 
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Lippincott’s Magazine for June is read- 
able, specially with reference to Naval 
Warfare, Criminal Jurisprudence, Youth- 
ful Reading of Literary Men, the Change- 
ful Skies, Woman in Business, the Wash- 
ingtons in Official Life. The usual novel 
is the introductory feature. Philadel- 
phia. 

Human Nature. Prof. Haddock shows a 
good deal of energy in the management of 
his paper, and doubtless there comes to 
him much of encouragement for its main- 
tenance. It is replete with hints and sug- 
gestions in the line of character observa- 
tion and useful for the reader, young or 
old. San Francisco. 


e 
COMMENTS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

Since the publication of the June num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
very considerable number of subscribers 
and readers have written to us giving ex- 
pression to their opinion regarding the 
comparative merits of the two forms in 
which the magazine has been printed. 
With but very few exceptions preference 
is given to the octavo style.~ From the 
correspondence the following extracts 
are samples of what our friends have to 
say: 

H. E., Lockport, N. Y., says: “I am 
much pleased to see a return to the ‘ old 
times ’ in the June number.” 

W. W., Dundee, Scotland: “I vote for 
the JOURNAL in its old form for many 
reasons, one, that the old usually arrived 
in better condition.” 

J. Z., Boston: “ The old style JOURNAL 
is much better in appearance, as well as 
better for handling on the library table.” 

N. Y. S., Salt Lake City: “It may be 
too late to influence the discussion either 
way, but if in place, allow me to register 
one straight vote for return to the old 
form.” 

W. McK., Prothoville, Mo.: “ You must 
accept my opinion as sincere when I state 
that being a member of a magazine club 
consisting of ten, I look upon the old form 
of the JouRNAL for beauty, convenience, 
durability in handling, etc., as being the 
peer of them all.” 

“ Anything which leads a man to take 
two baths where he only took one before 
may confidently be regarded as a great 
benefit to him.”—The Medical Record, New 
York. 

And for the connecting link between 
one and two baths we can cordially com- 
mend Packer’s Tar Soap. It is refresh- 
ing and beneficial and in every form of 
eruptive disease is efficacious, and is there- 
fore especially adapted for the toilet and 
bath. For chapped hands, roughness of 
the skin and sunburn, it will be found an 
invaluable companion in the woods.—Dr. 
Rowe in American Field, Chicago. 








J. F. L., Brigham City, Utah: “I am 
pleased with the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL in any shape, but prefer the old 
form.” 

F. R. P., Kalo, Iowa: “ We have always 
enjoyed the visits of the JouRNAL so much 
that we refrained from expressing an 
opinion as to the new form, but since you 
suggest the probability of returning to 
the old style, would say that we very 
much prefer the old size.” , 

W. H. C., Eldridge, Iowa: “ I like the old 
form the best, and would rather pay $2.00 
for it than $1.00 for the new.” 

W. I.: “ Allow me to say my preference 
is for the old form of the JouRNAL. But 
in the last three numbers the phrenolog- 
ical illustrations, hints, etc., have been so 
near to my liking that I thought to say 
nothing of the form so long as the meat 
was good.” 

E. V., Derby, Conn.: “I feel much dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied to have the 
size changed. I have taken the JouRNAL 
ever since 1864 and have them nearly all 
bound. . . . I am of the opinion that 
if you had asked the advice of your read- 
ers as to the change, it would never have 
been made.” 

Rev. William Aikman has written a very 
interesting book called A Bachelor’s Talks 
About Married Life and Things Adjacent. 
Amongst the topics are “ My Brother’s 
Parlor,” ** Homes,” “ Housekeeping,” 
* Babies Obedient and Otherwise,” * Fam- 
ily Worship,” “ After the Honeymoon,” 
“A Young Wife’s Troubles,” “ Polite- 
ness,” “Justice to Children,” “In the 
Country with the Boys,” “ Questionable 
Books,” “ Bossing It,” “ Teasing,” “ Fam- 
ily Birthdays,” “Grandparents,” “ Re- 
sponsibility Put on the Inexperienced,” 
the “Golden Wedding.” In these chap- 
ters the progress through “ Life in the 
Home ” is depicted, or, as the author says: 
“So they have walked from beginning to 
end.” Very interesting. Price $1.50 post- 
paid. 

We have on hand a two volume edition 
of Combe’s Tour in the United States, being 
notes on his travels during his phrenolog- 
ical visit. Of general interest to those in- 
terested in this recognized teacher of 
phrenology. The original phrenological 
diagram of location of organs should be 
of particular service to those interested 
in the subject. The chapters are headed 
under such titles as to make the founda- 
tion for continuous interesting and suc- 
cessful lectures. We call attention to this 
fact because we receive so many applica- 
tions for courses of lectures suitable for 
public presentation of the subject. The 
book is somewhat faded but it is very 
rare and out of print. Will send the two 
volumes, postpaid, for $3.50. 

Fruits and How to Use Them.—This prac- 
tical manual for housekeepers contains 
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nearly all the wants of a housekeeper for 
the preparation of foreign and domestic 
fruits. It gives recipes for the prepara- 
tion of apples, bananas, the cocoanut, 
date, fig, grape, huckleberry, lime, orange, 
peach, plum, pineapple, etc., with forms 
for making fruit pastes and jellies, jams, 
and marmalades, filling for layer cake, 
dried fruit, fruit beverages, jellies and 
sponges, fruit creams, frozen fruit, fruit 
pickles, fruit salad, how to keep fruits, 
how to select fruits, and other valuable 
information, also chapters on the “ value 
of fruit as food,” “ hygienic value,” etc. 
$1.00 cloth, 50 cents paper. 

Edeology.—By Dr. Sidney Barrington 
Elliotz. Is one of the best books written 
on the subject. It treats of plain truths 
for all, dealing in an open, frank, yet deli- 
cate way with all points of interest on the 
generative system. Personal and social 
physiology especially considered. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 

In reply to many inquiries as to pub- 
lishing manuscripts, we would say that 
New York is the place to send your MSS. 
for publication. A standard of excellence 
is expected and maintained here, and as 
a rule publishers here pay better for 
meritorious manuscripts than in any 
other city in the Union. Some of the most 
popular native writers publish their 
works in this city, not only because New 
York does three-fourths of the book pub- 
lishing, but New York produces more well- 
made books than any other half dozen 
cities in the Union. Our readers are in 
the van of advanced thinkers of the day 
and are particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of mental science and the 
practical application of its teachings 
through phrenology. To those who may 
feel themselves called to write on the sub- 
ject would say that we are always ready 
to receive and consider manuscripts for 
publication. If you send your manuscript 
inclose stamps enough to return in case of 
non-acceptance. Be sure to write your 
name and address distinctly. 

“T should like to live to see the day 
when the principles of phrenology will be 
taught in our public schools. Hope some 
time to spend a fall with you at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology.”—N. S. B. 

In this United States there is no other 
headquarters for phrenological supplies 
for the lecturer, or the teacher in child 
culture. We furnish the best books and 
charts. We refer you to Apparatus Cata- 
logue, which will be sent on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 

Is it not startling when you reflect that 
for $5.00 you can be furnished with a 
searchlight for your threescore years and 
ten, the time allotted for man to do and 
be ? Send a two-cent stamp for Mirror of 
the Mind and descriptive circular of what 
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a phrenological examination is and con- 
tains. 

“How TO SUCCEED AS A STENOGRAPHER 
AND TYPEWRITER,” with quiet hints and 
gentle advice by one who “has been 
there,” a Handbook of Miscellaneous In- 
formation and Suggestions for the young 
Law Reporter; the Shorthand Student; 
the Typewriter Operator; with rules for 
the proper use of Capital Letters and 
Punctuation, also some practical Sugges- 
tions for the formation of a General Amer- 
ican Association of Stenographers, by 
Arthur M. Baker, the author of “ How to 
Learn Shorthand,” 72 pages, 12mo, paper, 
price 25 cents. 

*“ INTELLECTUAL Piety, A LAY SERMON,” 
by Thomas Davidson, the well-known 
scholar and lecturer, is issued:in pamphlet 
form by Fowler & Wells Co. It is a clear 
exposition of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the es- 
sence of religion, apart from traditional 
beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price 15c. 





u e a 
GRAPHITE FOR CYCLE CHAINS. 

No material has so strong an affinity 
for iron and steel as pure, soft flake 
Graphite, and for bicycle chains and 
sprockets there is nothing equal to it. 
The Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
selects its choicest material from unlim- 
ited stocks, and, after analyzing all other 
cycle chain lubricants in the market that 
it could find, does not hesitate to say that 
Dixon’s No. 691 Cycle Chain Graphite is 
absolutely without an equal for prevent- 
ing rust and wear of chain and for insur- 
ing ease and comfort in riding. No. 691 
is the improved shape, and fits the tool- 
bag easily. If your dealer does not keep 
it, send 10 cents for a sample, and you will 
never regret it. Dealers will receive a 
sample free of charge by sending their 
business card. 


i 

Dr. Trall’s pamphlet, “True Healing 
Art, or Hygienic versus Drug Medication,” 
is being used largely by several water 
cure establishments in this city. Price 
has been reduced to 15 cents, postpaid. 

For further information send 2-cent 
stamp for catalogue. 

SPECIAL OFFER. To those who will re- 
new their subscription to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, for a year, before the first 
of August, we will send a copy of the Life 
of Dr. Gall, the retail price of which is 
30 cents. That is, for $1.00 we will renew 
a subscription for one year, and send a 
copy of Gall’s Life. This offer applies to 
new subscriptions also. 

Another edition of How to Keep a Store; 
or The Retailer’s Manual, has just been 
made. This book still has a demand as a 
manual of instructions on the selection ot 
a business, buying of stock, obtaining 
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credit, marking and arranging goods, on 
advertising a business, employment of 
clerks, selling goods on credit and for 
cash, on replenishing stock and hints in 
regard to depreciation and value, keeping 
accounts, copartnership, buying goods at 
auction, insolvency, and general business 
qualifications, with the qualities required, 
such as knowledge of goods, energy, de- 
cision, economy, knowledge of human 
some merchantile problems and forms, all 
nature, memory of detail, affability, fore- 
sight. An appendix has been added 
which will be valuable either to those 
in business or who may be considering the 
advisability of taking hold of a business. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 

Ready for Business, or Choice of an Occu- 
pation. A series of practical papers for 
young men and boys. Specially interest- 
ing to the boy who will soon want to 
ask for himself and friends, “ What 
work shall I do ? What occupation shall 
I follow ?” The author presents inside 
views of various trades, businesses and pro- 
fessions, considers opportunities afforded 
by each, what has to be done to acquire a 
knowledge of them, how much education 
is necessary, ete., etc. Price 75 cents 
cloth, 40 cents paper. 

The readers of the JouRNAL for the last 
six years are aware that it has been pub- 
lishing a series of sketches of biographies 
of the Founder of the Science of Phre- 
nology, and his coadjutors and followers 
both in the Old World and in America. 
It was by the request of the class of the 
American Institute of Phrenology of 1889 
that Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells has 
written these sketches, and is compiling 
them into book form. The first two 
sketches are now on the press and will be 
published in one volume, including those 
of Dr. Gall, the discoverer and Founder 
of tne Science, and Dr. Spurzheim, his 
pupil, assistant, partner, and successor 
in teaching the principles of phrenology. 

In this year of centennial celebrations 
of Gall’s labors, it is appropriate that all 
possible information about this cele- 
brated man should be widely made 
known. The present little volume is care- 
fully compiled and contains the particu- 
lars of Gall’s life, his early struggles, his 
successes, how he discovered the science, 
his remarkable letter to Baron Retzer, 
containing the philosophy and theory of 
the science, his method of dissecting the 
brain, and extracts from his pen, together 
with testimonials from those who knew 
and appreciated his life-work, This volume 
and the “Life of Gall” by Jessie A. 
Fowler should form valuable additions to 
phrenological literature. - They both con- 
tain many rare illustrations and tables of 
phrenological statistics. 

Both to one address for 50 cents. 


[July, 1896] 


“I am often reminded of a remark 
made by Prof. Sizer when examining my 
head. He said, you are honest and will 
pay obligations as long as you have to pay 
with. These and many other statements 
made at that time regarding my observa- 
tien and experience, proves his wonderful 
power to portray minutely the natural 
tendencies and capacities of mankind. I 
deem the science as near absolute as any 
known to man. Perhaps of more prac- 
tical benefit than any other. No matter 
where you go or what you do your knowl- 
edge of the tools (human nature, as ex- 
plained by your institute) you are bound 
to use. Long live the science; the good 
you do will perhaps never be known, but 
may ignorance cower at your feet.”—C. W. 

Which Month Were You Born In ?—A 
short study of character, disposition, and 
physique, as told by the stars. The au- 
thor says, “People are largely charac- 
terized by the influence of the sign the 
sun was in at the time of birth. That of 
Sagittarius, the Archer, hunter, lover of 
animals and outdoor sports, corresponds 
to and aptly illustrates the disposition 
of persons born during this period, as 
Taurus corresponds to the determined, 
persistent, conquering nature of those 
born during the domination of this sign.” 
Wonderfully interesting. 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. 





Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


4 o 
Perspiration 
and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 


the skin. Relief may be ob- 
tained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 
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The Rev. G. S. Weaver, who has been 
passing the winter in the South, made a 
pleasant call at this office a few days ago, 
and appears to be in good health, al- 
though worked harder this winter than 
for many years. He says, “I am as well 
as I ever was, and I am seventy-eight 
years of age.” 

The" Rev. Mr. Weaver wrote a series of 
books called “ Works for the Young,” 
among which was “ Looking Forward for 
Young Men.” This book commences with 
“The Young Man and His Patrimony,” 
“ His Friends,” etc. 


When preaching in Washington lately 
an ex-Governor of one of the States said. 
“Mr. Weaver, I am glad to meet you; 
some of your books which I read in my 
youth have, next to the Bible, done me 
more good than anything else.” On being 
introduced, a celebrated M.D. said, ‘* Well, 
Mr. Weaver, I have known you for many 
years through your books, etc.” 

Mr. Weaver’s works are still published 
and we can supply all of them. See 
catalogue. On another page an advertise- 
ment of “ Looking Forward for Young 
Men ” appears. 





The Human Nature Library. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL, 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture. Illustrated. 
Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Phrenology: \ts Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 illustrations. to cents. 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence in Temperament. H.S. Drayton, M.D. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents. 

No. 4. The Choice of Occupation ; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
1o cents, 

No. 5. The Servan! Question. Hints on the Choos- 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S. Drayton, M. 
D. ro cents. 

No. 6. Jnventive Genius ; or, Constructiveness the 
3asis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
ro cents. 

No. Integrity or Conscientiousness—Its Nature 
and its bidnenes. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 8 Who Should Marry; Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics should unite in wed- 
lock. Illustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents 

No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. J. 
W. Shull. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Ambition ; or, Approbativeness as a Factor 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 


THE FULL, SET FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
1890. 10 cents. 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Judge It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. H.S 
Drayton, M.D. 1 cents. 

No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both 1o cents. 

No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph; 
How to Do lt. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training ; showing how to seethings. By Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 1ocents. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phrenology, 
1891. 10 cents. 

No. 22. The Amateur Phrenologist, a Comedy 
Adapted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
By H.S. Drayton. 10 cents. 


OR ANY FOUR FOR THIRTY CENTS. 


BY MAIL, POST.PAID., 





The Phrenological Annual and Register for 1896 


An Illustrated Year Book of 
Mental Science. 


Frontispiece. 
Interview with Anna s. ‘Swan. ” Illustrated 


LIST ad nee 


Edited by 
L. N. and JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


L. N. Fowler in his Study 
By THE EpIToR 


Sparks from our Mental Workshop; or, Our Trades and * Professions. ” Tilustrated - : By L. N. FowLer 


The Gospel of Phrenology. Illustrated 
Acquisitiveness in Thieves. I\lustrated. 


The Eskimo; A Paper read before the British ine iation, * 1895 ° . 
Illustrated by Miss Linklater 


Love of Approbation. I!lustrated 
Phrenology in Africa. Illustrated 


. . By Wm. Brown 
By 'E DITOR, Phrenological fournel, New York 
i Miss J. A. FOWLER 


By J. WEBB 
By J. THOMPSON 


Also ARTICLES by Messrs. R. B. WELLS, KESWICK, - THOMPSON, COX, STORTON, CRISPI, 
TAYLOR, MAYO. and Misses CROW and LINNINGTON 

Character Sketches of some of the Fellows and Associates of ‘‘ The Fowler Institute,” and Messrs. Kes- 

wick, Severn, Musgrove, Timson, Rudd, Coles, J. Thompson (of Kimberley), Cox, Brooks, Healy Fash 


Gorrie, etc., etc. 


Reports of Societies, Field Notes, Register of Phrenologists, Calendar for 1896, etc., etc. 


The Whole Containing Upward of 60 Illustrations. 


Order Early. Cannot:be Reprinted. 


Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BicycLte use Drxon’s No, 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves. wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL _— RNAL. 


CURING BY HYGIEN We treat all diseases, 

acute and chronic, 

with hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five years 

of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 

and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 

Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 





2826 Washington Avenue, St. Loni«, Mo. 


“prof. A. 7. Reinhold’s Institute of 
WATER CURE. 


The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KNEIPP’s METHOD OF HyDROPATHY. 
60 Lexington Ave., cor. 25th St., New York City. 





For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS 00., a7 East 21st street, NEW YORK. 


TEMPERAMENTAL ADAPTATION IN MARRIAGE 


Has been discussed by physiologists for a century 
only to quarrel among themselves. Did you ever 
think it might depend upon mental adaptation and 
be easily deduced from that? Read valuable chap- 
ter on this subject in Matrimonial Adaptation, a copy 
of which will be mailed you on receipt of 30 cents. 
Bound in cloth, gold title, 53) cents. Better yet. send 
us $0 cts. or $1.00 for three copies of either, sell two 
of them, and have ONE COPY FREE. Address 


SHULL BROTHERS, P. O. Box 878, Osporn, OHIO. 


Scientific American 
agony for 




















CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, 

For pehrmeten and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 
Oldest bureau > ier securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by us is brought oy 

the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific American 


wor, circulation of any scientific paper in the 
lendidly illustrated, No 1153.00 8 
man should be without it. Week 1 82 00a 
year; $1.50 six months, Address, MUNN & CO, 
Pususnens, 361 eneunttted New York City. 


ADY Agents Wanted 
YZ LA sell ihe Petit Patent 





ple,safe andgives immediate 
’ relief. Sealed circular free. 
Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functioual troubles like dys- 
pepe, constipation, jaundice, 
iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc.’ It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weakenec 
organ can be restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter), wide buff 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


». ; Ghorthand a Typewriting 


For LITERARY WORKERS, 


SHORTHAND, to keep 
pace with the *‘fine frenzy 
of composition, and so in- 
crease the literary output. 


** Practical Typewriting’’ and ‘‘In- 
struction in ical Shorthand,’’ 
by BaTEs ToRREY, are popular books 
for self-instruction, either by the literary 
expert or the novice. 


Price, each $1.50, post-paid. For examination, $1. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st St., New York. 





TYPEWRITING, toplease 
the editor and compositor, 
and withal—to be in touch 
with the times. 








ADELE MARIE CRAEF, 
ART sTuDIO, 
27 E. 2ist St., ROOM 6, _New York City. 


Modeling Hands from Nature a Specialty. A Com- 
plete Line of Statuary Busts of Celebrities. Plaques for 
Decoration. Studies for Schools, Students, and Lec- 
turing Purposes. Hands for Character Reading. 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


. Fo 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WILHIDE’S EXHALER—————eee 





It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


as “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
col s.’ 





“It aids digestion and gives me an appetite” 

3. “It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 

fee close study and indoor work” 

4 “It beats medicines for giving sweet, 
a. 





refreshing 


“ It is the best tonic’”’ 
“Can do no hurt and always does good” 
‘It increased my chest two inches ina few months 

wil I am a healthier man.’’ 








J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: ‘‘ To this Instrument I owe 
more than all medicines or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of ulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would lead me 
to prefer the tube.’ 





&@ Agents Wanted. PRrIcE, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 





THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION _—._-/|[[_/_,:, 
OF THE 


a American Institute of Phrenology 








Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. 


If you think it 


would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “Phrenology as an Art.’’ 

This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year’s class of about forty cultured men 


and women. 
ested in this subject. 


It will show you what manner of people are inter- 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 





All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 
If you wish to know the 
truth, send for “How and 
issued by the PENN MUTUAL LiFe, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE PAY 
POSTACE 


Why,” 





FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
C O., ‘Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 
Wh A | 9 Send a 2c. stamp for 
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“[pJestward the Star of 
Empire Takes its Way!” SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis —the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 


Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
h h i | i and Heavenly Life, the ~_ of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
T e p reno 0g ca Magaz ne State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
of the [jest, but of world-wide repute, | Crow of ll Churches. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By the same author calls qeantion to the wee 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, Address Manager of the 


Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
: ion, ) hk, N.Y. 
1016 MARKET STREET, * 20 Cooper Union, New York, N.Y 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS: 


OR, THE 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Phrenological Journal.’’ 12mo, 
350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. ‘ 


This is the only work on the subject, and it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 
their bearings, and the Relation of Temperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, Eaecation and Train. 
ing of Children, Heredity, etc., all Illustrated with Portraits from Life. To show something of the compre- 
hensiveness of the work we publish the following from 

THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Human Body and its Functions—such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 
right understanding of the Temperamen:s. A General View of the temperaments—Causes—Ancient and 
Modern theories and classifications—‘The Brain as a Temperamental Element. The Pathological view—The 
generally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
Sanguine, the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat minutely described. The Anatomical or Rational Classification—The three Temperaments (Motive, 
Vital and Mental) fully described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coun- 
teractive and Restraining agencies, etc.; also the Compound Temperaments, Motive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
etc., with Illustrations. Temperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 
between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of the face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color—fhe Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which is easily understood, and therefore all students of Human Nature 
should procure this book. Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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The only Institution in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of skulls, busts, 
casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The Course consists of more than a hundred lectures, covering a term of 
eight weeks, commencing the first Tuesday in September. 


44 TOPICS .. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 


TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character ; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how.to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body ; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The moral 
bearings of Phrenology. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘the right man in the right place.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 
and why. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.— Under this head, mesmer- 


ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 


HEREDITY.—How to determine which pa- 
rent a person resembles. 


INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 


HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “ INstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 


interesting matter. 


Inclose stamp and ask for “ Phrenology as an Art.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 27 East 24st St, New York. 








